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NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


causal relations. 


their aptness and perfect illustrative character. Two sets of maps are provided, one for refer- 
ence, and the other for study, the latter having corresponding maps drawn to the same scale. 


child’s comprehension, each lesson paving the way for the next. In the treatment of the United 
States the physiographic, historical, political, industrial, and commercial conditions are taken up 
in their respective order, the chief industries and the localities devoted largely to each receiving 
more than usual consideration. The country is regarded as being divided into five industrial 
sections. 


ciples of physical and general geography in simple, untechnical language, arranged in numbered 
paragraphs. In subsequent pages constant reference is made to these principles, but in each 
case accompanied by the paragraph number. This greatly simplifies the work, and makes it 
possible to take up the formal study of these introductory lessons after the remainder of the 
book has been completed. With a view to enriching the course, numerous specific references 
are given to selected geographical reading. 


NEW SERIES OF THE 


REDWAY AND HINMAN 


TWO BOOK OR FOUR BOOK EDITION 


Introductory Geography $0.60 
In two parts, each - - 240 


School Geography - $1.25 
In two parts, each - -75 


N the new series of these sterling geographies emphasis is laid on industrial, com- 
_mercial, and political geography, with just enough physiography to bring out the 


@ The text is clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The pictures are distinguished for 


@ The INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY develops the subject in accordance with the 


@In the SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY a special feature is the presentation of the basal prin- 


Send for descriptive circular 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


EMERGENCY CURRENCY. 


The Senate committee on finance 
bas been ‘prompt in the framing of 
its emergency currency Dill, and the 
measure is before the Senate. It is 
expected that it will be pushed rap- 
idly to enactment, but it is to be re- 
membered that the Senate rules al- 
low almost limitless opportunities 
for debate, if the Senators choose to 


indulge themselves. The bill is of the 
type which was anticipated. It pro- 
vides for the issue of emergency 
eurrency by the national banks, to an 
amount never to exceed $250,000,000, 
and to encourage the prompt retire- 
ment of the currency when it is n> 
longer needed, a tax of six per cent 
is imposed upon it. The security 
upon which the currency will rest is 
limited to state, municipal. county, 
and railroad bonds, and the duty of 
deciding upon the admission of par- 
ticular bonds as security, which had 
to be placed somewhere, is left, as is 
natural, with the secretary of the 
treasury. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The Employers’ Liability law of 
1906 has been knocked out by an 
opinion of the supreme court of the 
United States, which pronounces it 
unconstitutional. The law applied 
to railroads and common carriers, 
and it made them liable to their em- 
ployees for injuries received through 
the negligence of their fellow ser- 
vants or through inefficient appli- 
ances. Two cases were before the 
court for decision, and both had been 
energetically fought by the railroads 
and had been decided in their favor 
by the lower courts. The United 
States supreme court, five judges to 
four, upholds the lower courts. The 
ground of the decision is, in brief, 
that the law goes beyond the powers 
which Congress has for the regulation 
of interstate commerce, and under- 
takes to regulate matters which are 
only of state concern. The decision, 
even though not unanimous, goes to 
indicate that the powers of Congress, 
derived from its control of interstate 
commerce, have been somewhat se- 
verely strained. 


PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 


The state prohibitory law went 
into effect in Georgia on the first of 
January. On the corresponding date 
next year, unless the liquor dealers 
should succeed in their curious at- 
tempt to get the law declared uncon- 
titutional, state prohibition will come 
into force in the neighboring state of 
Alabama. These are the first south- 
ern states to make the attempt to get 
rid of the saloons through general 
prohibition, which has been tried 
with varying results in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Iowa, and other northern 
states. But the South has been grad- 
ually accustoming itself to the idea 
of prohibition by the rapid extension 
of prohibition territory as county 
after county and district after d's- 
trict in the local option state has 
zone “dry.” There are difficult days 
ahead for the liquor traffic, under one 
form or another of repressive legisla- 
tion; and one of the most significant 
developments is an organized move- 
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ment among the better sort of liquor 
dealers to drive the more unscrupu- 
lous out of the business. 


MORE RUSSIAN PROSECUTIONS. 

The Russian government is not 
content with punishing the Liberal 
leaders of the first and second Du- 
mas. It has now indicted the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of 
the Socialist party, some of whom 
are members of the present Duma. 
These men, the so-called ‘“‘intellec- 
tuals” of the Social Revolutionists, 
withdrew from that pxrty in order 
that they might participate in the 
elections for the third Duma. Among 
them are some of the ablest leaders 
of the advanced Liberal wing. The 
offence with which they are charged, 
—that of being members of a secret 
organization which aimed to over- 
throw the government—is one that 
may carry a penalty of eight years’ 
imprisonment. The Duma _ will be 
asked to suspend its sittings while 
this trial is in progress. 

THE PACIFIC FLEET. 

The jack tars on board the battle- 
ship fleet.on its way to the Pacific 
are having the time of their lives. 
They spent the Christmas holidays 
coaling at Trinidad, where they were 
hospitably entertained, and left with- 
out the memory of a single disagree- 
able or discreditable incident to ther 
account. At Rio de Janeiro, the 
most elaborate official preparations 
are being made to give the officers 
and men of the fleet an enthusiastic 


welcome. The other South American 
ports which are included in the itin- 


erary are making similar prepara- 
tions. These are expressions not of 
a perfunctory greeting but of real 
cordiality. Whatever views are en- 
tertained elsewhere, it is plain that 
Latin-America regards only with 
friendly sympathy and approval the 
movements of the great fleet. 


THE COMMAND OF HOSPITAL 
SHIPS. 


The old quarrel between line and 
staff in the navy has broken out 


anew, the immediate occasion being 
the question whether a medical offi- 
cer or an officer of the line shall be 
put in command of a hospital ship. 
One result of the controversy is the 
resignation of Rear-Admiral Brown- 
son, chief of the bureau of naviga- 
tion, because he has been overruled 
by the secretary of the navy and the 
President. Another more serious re- 
sult is that the great fleet now on its 
way to the Pacific has been left with- 
out a hospital ship because the Relief, 
the ship assigned to that service, was 
not ready, the appointment to the 
command of her being the immediate 
cause of the trouble. The President, 
in a characteristic letter, severely ar- 
raigns Admiral Brownson for an act 
which he regards as subversive of all 
discipline. The President takes the 
ground, which is quite intelligible at 
least to a layman, that a hospital ship 
is virtually a hospital afloat and 
should be officered accordingly. 


A TRAGIC COMEDY. 


What has sometimes been de- 
scribed as the comedy of the control 
of Macedonia by the European con- 
cert is proving to have a large ad- 
mixture of tragedy in it. Four years 
ago, the European powers imposed 
upon Turkey a scheme for an inter- 
national gendarmerie and another of 
financial reform. Both have com- 
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pletely broken down. The gendar- 
merie was to have been a mixed 
force of Turks and Christians under 
the command of European officers, 
but it has resolved itself into a 
wholly Turkish force, and the Euro- 
pean officers have no real power. 
Bands of Greek and Serb brigands 
ravage the country almost at will and 
Turkish troops visit bloody reprisals 
occasionally upon Christian villages 
for alleged attacks upon Turks. In 
the single district of Monastir, 1.100 
men, women, and children have been 
murdered in one year. The Euro- 
pean governments are again _bestir- 
ring themselves with a new scheme 
of reform; and, the Turks refusing as 
usual, there is talk of a joint naval 
demonstration to compel its accept- 
ance. So anew act in the tragic 
farce begins. 


ANOTHER GREAT MOTOR RACE. 


Last year’s great motor race from 
Paris to Pekin is overshadowed by 
the plans which are being made for a 
race from New York to Paris by way 
of Alaska and Siberia. The itinerary 
has been laid out. The contestants 
are to start from New York in Feb- 
ruary. They are to travel across the 
continent without auxiliary power 
unless during the passage through the 
Rocky mountains and the Sierras. 
Then from San Francisco or Seattle, 
they are to go along the glacial coast 
of British Columbia as far as the en- 
trance to Alaska by way of Valdez; 
then by roads or frozen streams. to 


Norton Sound, to Nome. Bering 
strait may be crossed either on the 


ice or by steamer. In Asia the route 
may be either by land or by way of 
the ice along the shores of the Arctic 
ocean, through Siberia, following the 
Lena river, to Irkutsk, thence to 
Paris by the route of the trans-Siber- 
ian reilroad. 


a 


DRAINING FORESTS FOR PAPER. 


Nineteen hundred and seven used 
nearly 4,000,000 cords of wood for mak- 
ing paper. Three-fourths of this was 
spruce wood. How well spruce is 
suited to the manufacture of pulp is 
shown by the fact that during a period 
in which the total quantity of wood 
used has doubled and many new woods 
have been introduced, the proportion 
of spruce pulpwood has remained nearly 
constant in spite of the drains upon 
the spruce forests for other purposes. 
During this time three different woods, 
from widely separated regions, have in 


turn held the rank of leader in the 
lumber supply. 
Since 1899 poplar, which for years 


was used in connection with spruce to 
the exclusion of all other paper woods, 
has increased in total quantity less 
than 100,000 cords, and is now out- 
ranked by hemlock. Pine, balsam, and’ 
cottonwood are used in much smaller 
amounts. New York alone consumes 
each year over a million and a quarter 
cords of wood in the manufacture of 
pulp, or more than twice as much as 
Maine, which ranks next. Wisconsin, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan follow in the order’ given. 
Sixty per cent. of the wood used in 
New York was imported from elsewhere. 
Other states important in the produc- 
tion of pulp are: Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. The total value of 
the wood consumed in 1906 was $26,400,- 
000. The chief item determining the 
price of paper is the cost of pulp. 
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Eric Pape School of Art THOMAS 
TENTH SEASON NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


October : 1907 on Juae 1 1908 (Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator The demand for graduates of this School is yrow- 


- ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- are various ; principally because they are successful 


ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, and that they are able to handle popular combina- 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- tions, such as ‘ 
TION and DECORATIVE 


DESIGN . MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 
_ DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING or 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 3 MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 
Scholarships and Medals. Catalog and “Chronicle” sent upon request to, 
Scholarships and Medals. the Secretary. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. L. A. THOMAS 
15 & 17 Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Michigan 


STEEL PENS 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
WORKS: CAMDEN. N. 3. | THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO, 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


Tomorrow Lies in the Land of Never 


a2, ON’T postpone sending in your orders. There is 

= not only a steady but rapidly increasing demand 
, for DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN. 
CILS, and you may be unable to get just the pencil 


you want unless your order is received some time 
in advance. 


Pencil literature that will help you to make a suitable selection 
will be sent on application. 


"Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ..... . Jemey City, N. J. 
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Bergen’s Elements of 
Botany 


REVISED EDITION 


Testimony from all over the country 
acknowledges this to be the best 
book yet issued for a half-year’s 
work in botany 


It is successful because the author treats plants 
as living things, to be studied alive and in action as 
Well as in relation to their surroundings. He not 
only gives the pupil au opportunity to work out 
problems for himself, but simplifies the task by 
eliminating all non-essential facts and unnecessary 
technical terms. Pupils as well as teachers grow . 
enthusiastic over the book. 


Correspondence will receive the prompt attention of 
the nearest office. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Boston 
San Francisco 


BAKER AND CARPENTER 


LANGUAGE READERS 


A notable series of readers covering the 
first six grades 


First Year Language Reader, xiv+138 pages. $0.25 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAkeER, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Teachers College; 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Profesor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University; and 
Miss KATHERINE. B. Owen, Instructor in the 
Charlton School, New York City. 

Second Year Language Reader. xiii+152 pages. $0.30 net. 
By FRANKLIN T, BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss KATHERINE B. OwEn. 

Third Year Language Reader, xvi+284 pages. $0.40 net. | 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, 
Public School No. 131, Brooklyn. 

Fourth Year Language Reader. xiv+345 pages. 90.40 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. Baker, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss Ipa E. Rospstns, Instructor in Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 

Fifth Year Language Reader, xv+477 pages. $0.45 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss MAry F. Ktrcnwey, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Sixth Year Language Reader, xxiii+482 pages. $0.50 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GrorGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey 
City Training School. 

Cloth. 


Each volume 12mo. 
Correspondence Invited 
THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


ART EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ready in November, 1907 


A comprehensive Text-Book on Art Education covering 
a four years’ course in High School work. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


Pictorial Representation Design 

Perspective Architectural Drawing 
Figure and Animal Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 7. 


Sample copies, postpaid, per copy, $1.25 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— a are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in thei 

ud ) ei 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise cor os res ae 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or os al 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances sh 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or = 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. . 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date followin 

ecetp th 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to capeer = the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNnat fail to reach a - 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com ica- 
tions for the ges of the Joursat should be addressed to A. E. = em 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JOURNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, J 
One renewal and one new subscription, 


a year 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, Mey 


$5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


Both papers to one address, 
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MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


At St. Paul. 

Weather ideal. 

January 1, 2, 3. 

St. Paul enrolled 565. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting. 

Red Wing enrolled every teacher. 

Albert Lea enrolled every teacher. 

The largest enrollment in its history. 

Ryan House delightful for headquarters. 

Duluth was in evidence all along the line. 

More than $1,300 from advance memberships. 

The musical features were eminently successful. 

It is the first time that St. Paul has really welcomed 
the state association heartily and adequately. 

There are 201 legalized high schools in Minne- 
sota. 

I have never seen a_ better program, all in all, than 


this. 
St. Paul teachers broke all records for the state in en- 


roliment. 

President James M. McConnell of Mankato is a leader 
who leads. 

Never did a program have greater unity in multiplicity 
of expression. 

The University of Minnesota is in sympathy with the 
state association. 

Minnesota was in great luck when it captured Dr. 
Hancock from Colorado. 

There were 166 papers and addresses. When did a 
state program have more? 

President Cyrus Northrop of the University is “Man 
Eloquent” of the Northwest. 

The association was born in 1861. What a time to 
bring forth such an association! 

President McConnell deserves all the praise that was 
coming to him from first to last. 4 

Hillyer succeeded in making a distinctly normal school 
discussion universally and geuninely interesting, 

Dr. Oliver W. Stewart of Chicago is a man with a 
great message on “The Problem of Good Government.” 

The evening lectures were by Governor Hawley of 
Indiana and Mr. Winship of the Journal of Education, 
Boston. 

Clark University was brilliantly represented by such 
former students as Dr. J. A. Hancock and George H. 
Johnson. 

Superintendent 8. L. Heeter says things that are both 
new and true, bright and right. He is a University of 
Chicago man. 

It would take ten issues of the Journal of Education 
to present the program of the association as it was 
worked out. 

Senator James H, Stout of Menomonie, Wis., was one 
of the distinguished visitors. Heis one of the closest 
students of education in the country. 

McConnell’s forecast of educational modification was 
one of the best yet spoken. It is as good for Massachu- 
setts and California as for Minnesota. 

Principal Charles Alden Smith, Duluth high school, 
was the classic representative on the program, in fact as 
well as theory, in knowledge and expression, in thought 
and phrase. 


Governor Hawley of Indiana and Governor Johnson 
of Minnesota were a rare gubernatorial compound. Bach 
is a figure in national politics and each isa _ delightful 
public speaker, 

Hillyer demonstrated his keen good sense on normal 
school questions. Every normal school teacher in the 
United States should read and “inwardly digest it.” He 
is a Harvard man. 

Mrs. F. H. Snyder, as an artist in song and as a musi- 
cal manager, is peerless. Her solos were a rare treat, 
and to her heroism and skill was due the great concert 
of Thursday evening. 

President Thomas A, Hillyer of the Mayville, North 
Dakota, normal school was one of the most enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed speakers of the session. He was at 
Gopher until last summer. 

I do not remember ever to have listened to six ad- 
dresses in any one session of any association, local or na- 
tional, as notable as those of McConnell, Hancock, Hee- 
ter, Smith, Hillyer, and West. 

Heeter is one of the great educational leaders. It 
signifies much to have such a man come into the arena 
at such a time as this. He is setting a pave for even the 
best superintendents of the best cities. 

Of the 166 parts on the program there was one speaker 
from Massachusetts, two from Washington, one from 
Pennsylvania, one from Indiana, one from Llinois, two 
from Wisconsin, and two from North Dakota. 

Hon. W. M. Hays, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
Washington, has an important mission in co-ordinating 
country life education and industrial education. He is 
equipped for such a mission and his heart is in it. 

President Craig of the State University of Montana 
was one of the visitors. He reported on the arrange- 
ments for the Cleveland meeting, N. E. A., as he was re- 
turning from the meeting of the department presidents 
in Chicago. 

Of the speakers from Minnesota, thirteen were from 
the State University, twelve from the State Normal 
schools, eighteen from high schools, ten from other col- 
leges, fifteen grammar school principals, and thirty-tive 
superintendents. 

George E. Johnson, superintendent of playgrounds 
and play parks in Pittsburg, and author of the only book 
on this subject that meets the demand of the day, was 
highly appreciated both for what he said and for the 
way in which he said it. "No man of the day has a more 
vital educational message. 

State Superintendent J. W. Olsen has as much of 
achievement to his credit as any state superintendent. 
He has the best child labor law, and 2,000 school build- 
ings and grounds have been specifically more or less 
improved as the result of his efforts, and these are merely 
suggestive of his accomplished facts. . 

Hon, L. D. Harvey of Menomonie, Wisconsin, adapted 
manual to intellectual training the best that it has been 
done. He has had the best experience with them both of 
any man. As normal school principal, state superintend- 
ent, and head of the Stout Manual Training school, he 
combines more opportunities to grasp the situation tian 
any one else. Besides he is capable of doing it. 

President, Superintendent J. M. McConnell, Mankato, 
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and his program, business management, and direction of 
all affairs were highly commendable. 

McConuell’s review of the state educational develop- 
ment cf forty-five years was clear and graphic. 

Hancock’s address was positively great. 

E. V. Robinson, State University: “It is not necessary 
that in order to give culture a subject shall be useless 
ever after. Culture as incidentally acquired iu the pur- 
suit of the more utilitarian subjects is to be recom- 
mended, but the encouragement of a premature spirit of 
dilettanteism in the school youth is to be discouraged. 
If I were an educational ezar I would take out one-half 
of what is now taught in the elementary schools. There 
is need for a text in arithmetic which will give practice 
in the fundamentals and in decimals. Gerography, gram- 
mar, and similar studies need to be recast with a view to 
preparing the boy for conditions which he must face when 
he finishes school. Upon our foreign trade depends our 
national prosperity, and a business education is pre- 
supposed if we are to maintain a forward place as a na- 
tion. And right now, the boy coming out of the eighth 
grade has a smattering of many subjects and is grounded 
in no subjects. He is helpless in the face of the demands 
of the world. If necessary, compulsory continuation 
schools, as established in Germany, may be inaugu- 
rated.” 

W. M. Hays, department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.: “In agricultural communities it is essential that 
the youth, both boys and girls, be taught along the lines 
which will tend to make them better farmers and to 
educate them so as to secure the greatest productive en- 
ergy from the soil. The average district school, how- 
ever, tends only to educate in subjects which hardly 
deal with agricultural problems. There should be a re- 
arrangement and many substitutions in the rural school 
eurriculum. 'The consolidated farm school is a plan 
which purposes to place within the reach of all farmers’ 
sons and daughters a scheme of practical agricultural 
education, situated in the very heart of a natural labora- 
tory. The course of study would correspond to the 
elementary school with two years added, the equivalent 
of the freshman and sophomore years of the high 
school.” 

Hon. L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wis.: “All training 
consists in doing. In acquiring the skill and knowledge 
of any trade, the fundamental principles involved must 
be mastered. At the same time, manual training does 
not imply strictly training along one line, for it intends 
to educate the hand, dominated by the mind, so that any 
vocation may be taken up and followed out with profit. 
Manual training comprehends skill of the hand, with a 
proper initiative guided by a trained mind. It is really 
the mechanical portion of an industrial education, ex- 
cept that it has a frontier bounded simply by a knowl- 
edge of the use of the tools and machinery involved. 
The school aim should cultivate a desire for individual 
pursuit of knowledge after graduation.” 

Mrs. Margaret J. Blair, state domestic science depart- 
ment, State University: “Society is now so complex that 
a child grows up with little practical training at home. 
In the schools there should be provisions for instruction 
in color, in textiles and fabrics, marketing and proper 
provisioning, sanitation and the general administration 
of the home, which is the laboratory of the housewife. 
The modern young woman should know the elementary 
principles of plumbing, should be able to select the 
proper type of architecture and will not select gaudy, 
thrilling colors or pictures for the library or a room de- 
signed to give repose. She should know her cook book, 
but what is more valuable, the application of its recipes.” 

Professor G. E. Johnson, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg playgrounds: “The operation of child labor laws 
throws many children into the street in the summer 
time. They must be amused and kept out of evil ways. 
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The vacation school presupposes no restraint or tasks, 
but a compassing of the energies of the boy or girl and 
the direction of thiS force along paths which will be prof- 
itable. Childish inherited taste and interests should be 
stimulated and given exercise. Sand piles, carts, some- 
thing to climb on, dolls, toys, and all sorts of games are 
efficacious.” 

President Shoemaker of St. Cloud normal is a gra juate 
of the University of New York city. 

The ofticers for 1908 are: C. E. Schulz, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction in Minnesota, president; 
B. E. Pickett, Waseca, corresponding secretary (re- 
elected); Mrs. Kate M. Jones, superintendent of Meeker 
county schools, recording secretary; F. 8. Sterry, super- 
intendent of Anoka schools, treasurer (re-elected). 


THE VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
HOME. 


BY HENRIETTA JOSEPHINE MEETEER, 
Dean ot Swarthmore College. 


Education has been defined as “the evolution of 
the hidden resources of might” in the human mind, 
“inlaid by its Creator in its native constituent 
powers,” powers which, “though undeveloped, have 
a futurity and potentiality absolutely immeasur- 
able.” This definition accepted, ‘every man and 
woman, wherever placed, whatever his or her voca- 
tion, must desire it above all things. It is the 
“pearl of great price.” 

To return to cur definition, the ultimate object 
of all education, then, is “not to amass knowledge, 
but to enlarge and sharpen the intellectual! powers 
of those who amass it,” to prepare them for practi- 
cal service in life, and the result sought is the evo- 
lution of the individual. We hezr a great deal 
about “service” to-day. One of the aims of the 
age is the dimimshing of human error and misery, 
and some claim that higher education must justify 
itself by the test of service. But side by side with 
this demand for service which the spirit of the 
modern world makes of the educated man and 
woman there is an unprecedented demand made on 
every hand for knowledge as the condition of ser- 
vice. <A fact equally impressive and significant; 
for we see in it a binding together of the world of 
study and the world of work. 

When we turn to the home, our first thought 
naturally is of what higher education means to the 
central figure, the woman. If we grant that edu- 
cation means the development of her capacity, that 
its primary end is not to increase what she knows, 
but to augment what she is, ought not é¢very woman 
to be educated as highly as possible, and may we 
not say the higher the better? The simple life of 
our grandmothers is a thing of the past. For the 
woman of to-day each year life grows more com- 
plex, and we all know that the more complex the 
machinery the more competent must be those who 
run it. Does this not lead to a conclusion in per- 
fect accord with the spirit of the age? For we see 
the aim of education then is really practical; and 
is it not a great practical advantage in exercising 
the judgment upon the endless questions that 
arise, not only in the world of affairs, but also in 
that little world, the home, to be able to bring to 
bear upon them a well-trained and discriminating 
mind? And is it not of equal importance to the 
race? 

If it is granted that to develop the capacities of 
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a woman and bring her powers under command is 
a necessary part of her equipment for life, the next 
step is very clear; we must find, if possible, the 
simplest and most direct means to this end. As 
with the physical, so with the mental powers, if 
they are to be brought toa high degree of effi- 
ciency, they must be put to work upon tasks that 
will tax them to the uttermost; and we can claim 
that college at least furnishes the machinery, so to 
speak, for this training, though it has no monopoly 
either of results or methods of production. It has 
been said that common sense has never been super- 
seded by the college diploma. This the most en- 
thusiastic advocate of college training for women 
is willing to admit; all we claim is that common 
sense plus the diploma means efficiency. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Let us 
see what can be claimed as the results, mental and 
moral, of this process of development, this means 
of evolution, known as the college course, and 
what influence they have upon the character of 
woman and her life in the home. For the 
woman who elects to go to college is no 
longer the exception; their number is increasing, 
and increasing rapidly, each year, and by them 
college to-day is used as a stepping-stone to gen- 
eral culture more frequently, perhaps, than to a 
teacher’s position or any other money-making oc- 
cupation. To sum up results, then, for the earn- 
est, sincere student, man or woman, we might 
claim as intellectual and moral equipment: Ac- 
curacy, promptness, versatility, torce of mental 
action, courage in attacking difficulties, patient 
concentration of the attention, perseverance 
through failures, self-denial and __ self-control. 
These are prime elements, the fundamentals which 
underlie all fineness, all culture; an equipment for 
life no less important to the woman than the man. 
It takes more concentration to use books, head 
tools, well than to use hand tools. It is because 
the student has to be in the appointed place at 
the appointed time and do the eppointed work, 
and because she has to stick to it long after rest 
would be sweet, because the task requires intense 
and persistent thinking, because problem and 
theme must be brought to an accurate and logical 
conclusion, because the discipline that comes by 
labor and the conquest of difficulties gives us re- 
sults in the individual, that these self-foundations 
are laid. Moreover life in college, as in all large 
communities, means concessions and compro- 
mises, the adjustment of the individual for the sake 
of the whole; it furnishes an environment, fraught 
with lessons in charity, patience, and self-control; 
and for those who live in the presence of the 
eternal truths of nature, in the company of the 
wise and good of all ages, the hcrizon must ex- 
pand, they cannot but learn to take broad views, to 
discriminate between the seeming and the real. 

Now let us glance at the reverse side of the pic- 
ture. Who of us can compute the cost of ignor- 
ance, of inefficiency? Who can count the difficul- 
ties that block the way of the inefficient and un- 
educated, and make life a drudgery, simply because 
they do not have this mental equipment? Obvi- 
ously there is a great deal of misdirected labor in 
the world, hard work done at random in a hit-or- 
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miss way, with a painful lack of judgment, and too 
often with no given data, and where is this lack of 
training more apparent than in the province our 
fathers denominated “woman’s sphere,’ the home? 
Whether in the management of the household or 
that gravest of all responsibilitics, the manage- 
ment of a family? The training of children, physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual, is depiorably defective, 
and this is true in a great measure Lecause parents 
are devoid of the knowledge by which this train- 
ing can be rightly guided. 

But let us turn from her work to the woman her- 
self. Do we not know women splendidly endowed 
with powers and possibilities who3e lives are trage- 
dies of aimlessness? The leisure with which the 
hard working American man so generously endows 
the women of his household is inevitably accom- 
panied by the curse that lights on those who never 
have to struggle for anything, unless a woman is 
wise enough to become her own necessity and 
bind herself to some task, or fortunate enough to 
have the tonic of a stimulating environment and 
the training that has developed her latent re- 
sources; for there can be no happy life without 
work which occupies mind, heart, body, and soul, 
and when we are rightly occupied our “amuse- 
ment grows out of our work as the color petals 
out of a fruitful flower.” It is just here that her 
training should cume to the rescue of the college 
woman and work out her salvation. It has laid 
the foundations for a lifetime of culture, it has 
opened up to her avenues of knowledge through 
which she can attain the highest intellectual and 
spiritual enjoyment. A college woman, in brief, 
“has chosen the better part which shall not be 
taken away from her.” 

In this brief treatment of a large subject I have 
laid stress mainly on the practical advantages of 
a college education for women, as this is most fre- 
quently questioned. We who believe in it know 
that this is only the necessary concomitant of an 
To us “wisdom is better than 
rubies, and all the things that may be desired are 
not to be compared to it.” The whole subject 
seems to me to be summed up in a few paragraphs 
from Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and Light,” 
in words characteristically clear and inspiring :— 

“Religion says: The kingdom of God is within 
you; and culture, in like’ manner, places human 
perfection in an internal condition. It places it 
in the ever-increasing efficacy and in the general 
harmonious expansion of those gifts of thought 
and feeling which make the feculiar dignity, 
wealth, and happiness of human nzture. It is in 
making endless additions to self, in the endless ex- 
pansion of its powers, in endless growth in wisdom 
and beauty, that the spirit of the human race finds 
its ideal . . . an inward spiritual activity having 
for its characters increased sweetness, increased 
light, increased sympathy. . . . To reach this ideal 
culture is an indispensable aid and that is the true 
value of culture.” 

“And because men are all members of one great 
whole, and the sympathy which is in human natufe 
will not allow one member to be indifferent to the 
rest or have a perfect welfare independent of the 
rest, . . . the individual is required, under pain of 
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being stunted and enfeebled in his own develop- 
ment if he disobeys, to carry others along with him 
in his march towards perfection, to be continually 
doing all he can to enlarge and increase the volume 
of the human stream sweeping thitherward.”—Ad- 
dress. 


END OF THE PLAY PERIOD IN EDUCATION. 
* JOSEPH LEE, BOSTON. 


Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, director of physical 
training in our Boston public schools, in his ad- 
dress at the monthly meeting of the Physical Edu- 
cation Society in New York recently, emphasized 
a fact in regard to the place of play in education 
that is very generally overlooked. After showing 
that play and exercise during childhood are an ab- 
solute necessity of the normal growth not merely of 
the body, but of the mind, Dr. Harrington then 
proceeded to point out that the period at which play 
should be a dominant interest comes to an end at 
somewhere about the age of twenty or twenty-one. 
The senior. and junior years at college, for instance, 
are principally beyond the play epoch. 

This fact of the ending of the play period of 
growth before the end of college life is one of great 
practical importance. Our present system of edu- 
cation errs almost as disastrously in leaving grown 
men to find their most vital activity in play as it 
does in permitting little children to work, or to re- 
main shut up in houses or confined to city streets, 
where there is insufficient opportunity for whole- 
some activity of any sort. 

There are men in our colleges putting their 
whole minds and hearts on the problems of the 
sacrifice hit or of the forward pass who are of the 
age at which Alexander, having accomplished the 
conquest of Greece, was starting on his Asiatic cam- 
paign; and well beyond the age at which their 
grandfathers in this neighborhood were in charge 
of vessels sailing round the Horn, with large re- 
sponsibility as to their destination and the disposal 
of their cargo. The result is a great loss to these 
college men themselves and great harm to ath- 
letics. The men lose the vital inspiration that can 
come only from the performance of a_ person’s 
normal work, and they lose through the wasting 
upon play of the energy that ought to give them a 
long start upon their serious career. The loss to 
athletics comes through the introduction of the 
grown-up professional point of view inevitably 
taken by men of professional age carrying on a 
sport in“order to fill the place that a profession, or 
preparation for it, ought to take. The fashion of 
making work out of play which these grown-up 
players inevitably set, is followed no less inevitably 
by the younger players. 

It is true that interest in athletics, even in the 
later years of college life, is better than no inter- 
est of an active and constructivé sort. It is better 
for a young man to be planning success in football 
than for him to remain a mere student in the 
purely acquisitive, half passive sense, a mental 
sponge or absorber of other people’s knowledge. 
Constructive work of some kind he must have if 
he is not to lose his power of executive activity 
altogether or to seriously impair it—a fact long 
since perceived by one W. Shakespeare and con- 
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vincingly demonstrated in his famous thesis on the 
student from Wittenberg. In the absence of con- 
structive work within the college course, some 
work in which there is an effective challenge to the 
executive and creative faculties, athletics are, per- 
haps, a necessary makeshift. Football is to the 
maturer college youth what a whirligig is to the 
squirrel in a cage, or a lap dog to a spinster lady— 
a substitute for something better, a pathetic imita- 
tion of the reality which normal development de- 
mands. 

But, as Dr. Harrington says, what is really 
wanted at this period of growth is not play, but 
work, the tonic and inspiring quality of real life, 
the beginning of the sort of activity, at least, 
through which the man is to play his serious part. 
This real, grown-up, constructive work our col- 
leges are beginning to supply in various ways; 
through original research, through theses and de- 
bates, through encouragement of direct social and 
political activity, and through the intenser applica- 
tion permitted by the elective system; but the ten- 
dency in this direction must be carried much 
further. The opportunity for creative work on the 
part of college students must be made much more 
general in order to meet the need. Until some 
educational genius shall have invented a college 
curriculum that shall fulfil the active and creative 
impulse of the college man as fully as the kinder- 
garten does that of the small child, the problem 
will not have been solved. 

But Dr. Harrington has at all events pointed out 
the central fact of the situation and indicated the 
direction in which improvement must be looked 
for, in his statement that the play impulse ceases to 
be the important one somewhere-about the mid- 
dle of the college course, and that from that time 
out, work must take the leading place in education. 

True educational theory demands play for the 
child, because play represents his deepest life and 
gives the most vital return; for precisely the same 
reason it demands work for the man after the play 
period is passed.—Boston Herald. 


A CRITICISM. 
BY DEAN JAMES E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers’ College. 

Our educational system. . 
it does not... give equality of opportunity 
to all. ... The fact is the American system 
of education grants equality of opportunity 
only to those who can go on to the college 
and the university. It takes little account 
of the boy—and still less of the girl—who 
cannot secure or does not wish for a higher educa- 
tion. Those who “drop out” at the age of twelve 
or fourteen, compelled to earn a livelihood, have 
missed their opportunity. But why? Do we in 
America have need only of professional men and 
men of affairs? Are those who pay the taxes and 
do the rougher work of life to be denied oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement? Are only those who 
can afford to stay in school to reap the advantaves 
of education? Ina word, what are we doing to 
help the average man better to do his life work 
and better to realize the wealth of his inheritance 
as an American citizen ?—Address. 


. is unfair in that 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT. 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.”— 
William Congreve. 

Two days in New York were delightfully spen 
recently, and one of these was at the music school 
settlement, located in two tenements, 53-55 East 
Third street. For a quarter of a century the spec- 
tator has been trying to know about everything 


THOMAS TAPPER, 
Director Music School Settlement. 


being done specifically for the uplifting and up- 
building of humanity in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and in all that time he has 
never had a greater surprise or greater joy than in 
the discovery of the music school settlement. 
This is the *exemplification of a loug-time theory, 
the demonstration of which, on a large scale, was 
never deemed possible. 


Here music is the inspiration of a section of the - 


largest city in the new world, and the most cosmo- 
politan city in the whole world, a city with five 
times as many Jews as any city in the old world, 
which is merely suggestive of the vastness of the 
foreign population, of which East Third street is 
the centre. 

Here, music lifts the people, not as a magnet 
from above, but as a dynamo within. Here, 
music sweetens and purifies. Isn’t it strange that 
this was not thought of earlier? We have known 
that music was utilized in dance halls and other in- 
fernal dens in the slums as an allurement to all 
forms of vice; why didn’t someone think of it as a 
charm to righteous living? The Salvation Army, 
it is true, has in a crude way caried the gospel with 
a musical accompaniment, but it seems not to 
have dawned upon those who have sought a dem- 
onstration of the gospel along twentieth century 
lines that it was possible to use real music, even the 
best of music, as a universal charm te a higher life; 
that achievement in music is infinitely more at- 
tractive than passive enchantment; that all classes, 
even the humblest, are willing to pay their way, 
and that only when they do this are we sure of the 
completeness of the regeneration. 
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All musical instruction is of the very best order, 
and is given to children who else would not have 
it. Any child with taste for it may here re- 
ceive a thoroughly good musical education at a tri- 
fling cost. A fifteen-minute lesson may be had for- 
ten cents, and a half-hour practice for five cents.. 
It is not difficult for a boy or girl to get together 
ten cents for a lesson, and after he has had a lesson 
he is sure to get five cents for a practice period. 
There are lessons in violin, viola, ’cello, piano, 
harmony, singing, and sight reading. The school 
trains pupils with unusual ability to become teach- 
ers, amd if satisfactory, employs them as assistants. 
under the supervision of the heads of the depart- 
ments in music. The school is also a social cen- 
tre for the pupils, their families, and friends. No- 
child is admitted to any work under six, nor over 
twenty, though once in he may continue his work 
later. 

No child is admitted who is not in the public: 
schools unless he has graduated from the eighth 
grade. 

The scholarships are only for those who have a 
good record in the public schools. 

The day the spectator addressed the music 
school settlement, pupils, and friends, a cash prize 
of fifty dollars was awarded Samuel D , a lad 
of thirteen, for the greatest progress of the year 
ending September 1, improvement in both his 
public school work and his musical accomplish- 
ment in the music school settlement... When the 
award was announced the entire orchestra, in 
which he is a violinist, burst out in prolonged ap- 
plause. This lad of thirteen had won the gold 
medal in the eighth grade of the public school, and 
had won all available honors in his music. At 
nine years Samuel was not interested in any effort 
in school or out. The street was attractive, and its 
frivolities and diversions his delight. When asked’ 
what woke him up, he replied: “When I came here 
and found that I could play the violin as well as 
listen to it,I woke up.” Activity of mind in music in- 
spired activity and ambition in his public school 
work. 

From every classroom, hundreds of children take 
into their homes—and still better, they take forth 
into life—distinct training, culture, education, and 
means of development; in brief, a power for self- 
expression. Here another opportunity is estab- 
lished with wide-open doors to permit anyone of 
talent (little or much) and of industry (of which 
much is demanded) to enter, and to begin the 
building of that statelier mansion which is the 
fundamental duty in life. Here art is taught; and 
with it, care, conscientiousness, right activity, ef- 
forts of industry, concentration, the pursuit of an 
ideal. 

More than 1,200 children and young people took 
work here last year, and more than 3,000 people at- 
tended the eighteen public recitals. In a little yard’ 
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20x48 feet, 5,263 children of the neighborhood 
played under direction. These are merely a few 
suggestions of the ways in which this music school 
settlement reaches this district. 

The cost of this enterprise is about $20,000 a 
year. This comes from various sources. Since 
the establishment of the settlement there have been 
6 founders ($1,000). 8 patrons ($500), 15 life mem- 
bers ($250), 51 associate life members ($100), 7 
annual patrons ($100), 92 sustaining members 
($25), and a large number who give annually $10 
and $5. There are 25 who give an annual scholar- 
ship of $50, and $1,000 has been given for musical 
instruments. There are also 30 wno total $5,250 a 
year for three’ years. > 

All this is merely suggestive. The work itself 
-and its support is a matter of spirit rather than 
-of mechanism or finance. 

All this glorious work, now directed by Thomas 
‘Tapper, was begun in a quiet, unpretentious, un- 
‘ambitious way by one lone young woman who gave 
‘music lessons to a few children in 1894. 

The music school settlement is a musical insti- 
‘tution, a serious conservatory of music for children 
‘and young people of both sexes. The musical 
‘standard is of the best; some of the finest profes- 
sional musicians and most accomplished amateurs 
‘are interested in the institution; the taste of the 
pupils, no matter how crude at first, is soon lifted. 
Whatever in music is refining, inspiring, ennobling 
is laid open to them. The musical critics of New 
York have put the stamp of approval upon the 
standard of teaching at the settlement by their 
praise of the public performance of the pupils. 
Of one concert the Herald critic said: “There 
‘were some genuine surprises for even the critical 
‘musicians in the temperament and technical pro- 
‘ficiency displayed by the younger pupils, more than 
one of whom proved an artist in miniature.” Said 
‘the Times: “There was talent shown by many of 
‘them, and there were also taste, an appreciation 
‘of the meaning of good music, anda correct 
‘method of performance. The string orchestra 
‘played with an energy and a finish, a uniformity of 
‘phrasing and bowing, that might be imitated by 
other orchestral players of more than their years 
and inches.” The Tribune set forth the classical 
‘character of the program, and the World spoke of 
‘the earnestness and ability of the work of the 
youthful orchestra. “To see and to hear this or- 
chestra is one of the most moving and suggestive 


experiences that one can have.” 


BODY AND MIND. 


Pennsylvania is leading the world in the elimi- 
‘nation of tuberculosis. Other states are waking 
up to the possibilities of prevention. In Indiana 
alone 12,000 die annually from this cause. Massa- 
chusetts has reduced her loss from this evil about 
40 per cent. When will there be an awakening to 
the mental and moral defects which are curable? 
‘Where the country suffers 1 per cent. from physi- 
cal ills, it suffers 10 per cent. from mental and 
‘moral neglect, and where we spend one dollar in- 
‘telligently on the latter we spend ten dollars on the 


“former. 
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BALLADE OF THE KING TO COME. 


BY CHARLTON ANDREWS. 


When all his grievous wounds are well, 
And Uther’s son once more may bear 
The brunt of mail, and break the spell 
That binds him, mazed and waiting, there, 
The glint along his fluent hair, 
The gleam his pallid brow upon, 
Shall herald happiness most rare, 
When Arthur comes from Avalon. 


Then Lancelot the leal shall quell 
With ardent glance the baleful glare 
Of Vivien’s headlong flame of hell, 
And snatch old Merlin from the snare; 
- A guiltless Guinevere shall wear 
: Undimmed the tourney diamonds on 
A brow serene and debonair, 
When Arthur comes from Avalon. 


Then reckless Gawain truth shall tell, 
’ Then joy shall crown Blaine, the fair, 
Sir Galahad desert the cell, 

And Percival the Grail-sight share; 
Young Pelleas shall wed Ettarre, 

White Samite Enid true shall don, 
And Modred languish in his lair, 

When Arthur comes from Avalon. 


Envoi. 
Sir knights, loud then shall trumpet blare, 
Shall good brand flash and clang anon 
Around the double-dragoned chair— 
When Arthur comes from Avalon. 


THE CHILD’S RIGHTS. 
BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 
HIS RIGHT TO WORK. 

For the first days, and perhaps weeks, of school 
the primary room is the Ellis island of many a lit- 
tle child. Very close is his aloneness to that of the 
poor emigrant, who leaves behind him when he 
lands three thousand very watery miles and all he 
loves. 

But the emigrant from afar finds heart, after a 
little while, by going to work and building a 
bridge of dollars to take him back home or to 
bring his home over to him. 

The little emigrant from only a block away 
wants work, too; hard, likeable work, and plenty 
of it, to bridge over the long, long hour and a half 
between him and his mother. So, I say, the privi- 
lege of work is a child’s right, and it is one of his 
sorrows when his teacher leaves him to idle, or 
worse, to dawdle over an uncompanionable task; 
for, I take it, every task set a child should be his 
close companion, better, his twin. Isn’t that the 
way by which most of the hominess of school 
comes in, and the set schoolness of school goes 
out? 

THE LEFT-HANDED’S RIGHTS. 

Lida is left-handed. Then let her stay so in 
peace. Why not? The day on which she came 
into the world nature bade her use her left hand 
wherever her brothers and sisters used their right 
hands. Up to now she has obeyed, and has done 
more, and better, work than they. Surely it is “up 
to” nobody to compel her to disobey her earliest 
teacher. Her good left hand is ali her own; be- 
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cause of its skill, it’s. the good right hand of Bible 
meaning. It is justice—isn’t it robbery?—to give 
its work to the other hand, which, at its best, will 
make only blemish, when the child wants beauty? 


ROCCO’S RIGHT. 


Rocco, that tall Italian in his teens, sits waiting 
for something, he hardly knows what, down in the 
primary room. He would rather be waiting up in 
the top room, along with his size. He is a lad of 
good parts, but they are Italian parts, not Ameri- 
can parts, for he is not yet long away from his Italy. 
Whenever the supervisor, or oth :r visitor, comes 
into the schoolroom, he wishes he was back home. 
It hurts him to see the bright little five-year-olds 
wave and wave their hands, while their eyes laugh 
up to him, and say: “We know, and you don’t, you 
big boy.” 

Now hasn’t he a reserved right not to know 
until after a while? The teacher who recognizes 
this right will reverence it, and, in a nice way, she 
will so befriend Rocco that the little ones will 
come to respect his silence, and will cease to 
wonder why he is not called to the front with them 
on days when “company comes.” 


THE RIGHT OF THE “DIFFERENT” CHILD. 


Our sympathy goes out to little Different, who 
doesn’t know his difference, and so can’t help it. 
He has a way all his own, a priceless way, to him; 
it was given him at his start, and he hasn’t lived 
long enough to tire of it. Let us remember that 
the child is in the slow, careful making just now. 
Let us not dare to interrupt, nor ‘o interfere much, 
lest it prove too much, and we hinder. 

What matter if he has not the way, since he has 
a way that leads him safely and happily out into 
the clearing? But, do you say: “His individual 
ways, if let alone, may grow into habits which will 
mark him, single him out, and, by and by, will 
make him an off-member of society? Have his 


teachers the right to let him alone during his fifth. 


and sixth very formative years?” 

My dear teachers, you have in mind, haven't 
you, the confirmed drunkard or the opium-eater? 
Did you ever hear of a baby growing into a con- 
firmed wayist? Surely, no. All the way to full 
growth he sheds his ways oftener than a bird sheds 
his feathers, and takes on new own ways. ‘The less 
conventional these ways are, the more strikingly 
original is he in the world’s eyes, provided the 
world loves and honors him. So, while he’s five, 
and small, and with us, let’s spend more of our 
ability in helping him to grow lovable and honor- 
able, and less on trying to reform what nature has 
formed in him. And what though he cannot toe 
the line which his teacher draws for him! He can 
be an orderly along with the rest. And what 
though he does go zigzag in this, that, and the 
other, provided he bumps up against the right con- 
clusions along with the other children! Maybe 
he’ll hit them first. 


HIS RIGHT TO RESENT. 

A right he has, every whit as reasonable and as 
hygieneful as yours or mine, to resent undue per- 
sonal familiarity. The few kisses and caresses 
which he has to give away are al! reserved ones, 
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and mostly for mamma. He is willing to take 
only reserved ones, mostly mammia’s, and the rest 
from two or three loves of his own choice. 

Possibly his teacher may be one of these; but 
she will be not for long, if she reciprocates in too 
loverly a way. Presumably he judges her as her 
elders do, loves her for what he believes she is; his 
child faith in her places her on a pedestal, not too 
near, and he would rather she would not come 
down to him, excepting on his confidence days, 
when, for reasons, he wants sympathy, and some- 
body to share with; then she is the one. She 
would better watch out, and not mistake signals. 

There comes a day when Georgie and Willie de- 
mand that the home, the school, and the general 
public shall drop the baby appendage, i.e., from 
their names, and shall call them piain George and 
William. Their teacher would better have on her 
seeing glasses when that day begins to dawn, if 
she would not wear a fading halo, and grow com- 
mon in the eyes of a child whose pride she has 
thoughtlessly wounded. 

Just so, Doris decides that she cannot grow 
womanly so long as she stays “Dearie” or “Dar- 
ling.” Doris demands that she ve Doris only. 


HIS RIGHT TO CHOOSE. 


Surely there’s romance enough left in us older 
teachers to remember :— 
“On the carpet here we stand, 
Take your true love by the hand. 
Choose the one that you love best, 
And she shall set your heart to rest.” 
Oh, the bliss of that childish chaosing, and the 
brief blessing that followed! 

Suppose we apply “the one that you love best” 
to the various things which the child most enjoys 
doing while in the schoolroom, and learn how 
worth our while it is to send a thrill by often al- 
lowing him his reasonable choices. He may teach 
us that a set task is just a task, too often cold and 
unresponsive. 

Educators concede that a chiJd’s emotional na- 
ture should be carefully cultivated. How better 
to do this than to let him have his loves about him, 
where he can voicelessly talk with them while he 
is doing; where they can answer him by bringing 
forth his best to put into his work? Not always 
should child choices be unguided. Never should 
they be at random and reasonless. Without ques- 
tion, it is the teacher’s duty to turn the child right- 
about-face whenever she sees him with his back 
to the best. To so act upon his heart and his in- 
tellect that he shall choose to choose the best 
within his reach is her dear privilege. 

DOUBLE DILEMMA, 


A good story is going the rounds of the institute 
platform. <A pupil’s work was sc poorly written 
that the teacher returned it with this memorandum 
at the head of it: “Returned unread because I can- 
not read what you have written.” After a little 
time the pupil came to the teacher’s desk, saying: 
“What is this? I cannot read it.” This has a 
wider application than to penmanship. Do not 
the teacher’s precept and example get confused 
otherwise? 


Son 
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LOOKING BACKWARDS, 1907. 
NOTABLE GIFTS IN 1907. 


Nineteen hundred and seven has been the banner year 
of beneficence. No other year in the history of this coun- 
try has witnessed such a generous outpouring of wealth 
for the general good. The total of gifts and bequests for 
various purposes, excluding contributions to charity in 
the general sense, collections in churches, and minor sub- 
scriptions, and including only those exceeding $1,000, 
reaches the extraordinary sum of $149,902,130. 

The following table shows that 1907 is the record 
breaking year:— 


The donations for the year have amounted to $107 904,- 
933 and the bequests to $41,997,197. The total Amount 
was distributed as follows:— 

To educational institutions, $70,915,542; to charities, 
$49,452,296; to religious organizations, $9,343,892; to mu- 
seums, art galleries, and public improvements, $17,247,- 
400; and to libraries, $2,943,000. 

Mr. Carnegie does not take the lead, as usual, in his 
donations. That honor belongs to Mr. Rockefeller. In- 
deed, Mr. Carnegie is third in the race, having been out- 
done by Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s public gifts have been as follows:— 


The general board of education.............. $32.000,000 
The University of 5,517,000 
The Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research 2,600,000 
The University of Louisville................. 2,60 ),000 
Park and its endowment to Cleveland, O..... 2,000,000 
American Baptist Missionary Union......... 200,000 
Young Men’s Christian Associations......... 35,000 

$44,419,500 


The grand total of the known donations of Mr. Rocke- 
feller amounts to nearly $70,000,000. 

After the death of Russell Sage, in 1906, his widow be- 
gan ber benevolent work. In tie last six months of that 
year she gave away $1,001,115. ‘This year she has given 
$13,489,700, divided as follows:— 


$10,009,000 
tensselaer Polytecimic Institu'e............. 1,000,000 
Emma Willard Seminary.................... 1,000,000 
Young Men’s Christian Associations.......... 700,000 
Seaman’s Friend Society.................... 150,000 
Society to aid indigent female:.............. 125,000 
Syracuse Teachers’ Colleze .................. 100,000 
100,000 
Syrian Protestant 75,000 
Lincolm Farm 25,000 


Total 
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Mr. Carnegie has devoted little attention to libraries 
during the year, partly, perhaps, because the ground has 
been quite thoroughly covered and partly also because 
objections have been raised to his conditions in several 
places and many offers have been declined. He seems 
to have transferred his minor patronage to smal! col- 
leges. 

His public donations for the year are as follows:— 


New. York branch libraries. .........0ccceeees 1,250,000 
Library at Berlin, 1,090,000 
Bureau of American Republics..............-- 759,000 
King Edward hospital fund.................- 500,000 
Site for Cambria county, Pa., hospital........ 350,000 
Indian memorial, Okmulgee, I. T............-- 50,000 


While Mr. Carnegie’s record for 1907 has “been sur- 
passed both’ by Mr. Rockefeller and Mrs. Russell Sage, 
he still stands at the head of the world’s benefactors, for 
the grand total of his known contributions is nearly 
$170,000,000. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons’ “lever” is. still in operation, 
though not as actively as in former years. He has given 
$126,000 during the year to cight small colleges. 

In addition to the above amounts the donations and be 
quests during 1907 amounting to $1,000,000 and upwards 
were as follows:— 


Pr. A. B. Widener, Philadelphia, for art mu- 


Robert N. Carson, Philadelphia, for Orphan 


Anna T. Jeanes, Philadelphia, for charit'es.. 5,000,000 


John A. Creighton, Omaha, for Creighton 


John A. Creighton, Omaha, for charity...... 3,000,000 
John C. Proctor, Peoria, for charity...... 2,000,000 
George C. Taylor, New York, for charity.... 1 808 «00 
Henry Seybert, Philadelphia, for charity.... 1,500,000 
Caroline Ix. Galland, Seattle, for charity.... 1.500.000 
Thomas R. Patton, Philadelphia, for charity.. 1,150,005 
Hannah A. Currier, Manchester, N. H., for art 


N. J. Palmer, Colorado Springs, for park.... 1,000,000 
Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. Concord, N. H.. 
gift to Christian Science chureh......... 1,000,000 


In this imposing array of benefactions women are 
handsomely represented, 135 of them having contributed 
$30,744,461. 

PROMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN 197. 

Mustapha-el-Din-Mirza, shah of Persia; Russell A. 
Alger, ex-secretary of war; Dr. John Alexander Dowie, 
Zion colony leader; M. Casimir-Perier, ex-president of 
France; James H. Eckels, ex-controller of the currency; 
Theodore Tilton, .author; Francis Murphy, temperance 
leader; Augustus St. Gaudens, sculptor; Richard Mans- 
field, actor; Archbishop John J. Williams, Boston; Sophie 
Cruvelli, prima donna, Paris; Gerald Massey, poet; Mon- 
cure D. Conway, author; Henry O. Havermeyer, head of 
the sugar trust; Oscar IL., king of Sweden; James H. 
Stoddart, actor; Benjamin Champney, artist; Sir William 
Thompson (Lord Kelvin), scientist; Queen Carola of Sax- 


ony; Jean Francois Edmond Guyot-Dessaigne, French 


minister of justice; Professor Henry Z. McLear, Greek 
professor, Wahash College; Professor KB. T. Cex, geolo- 
gist, Jacksonyille, Fla,; Professor Walter Smith, Lake 
Forest University; Sir James Ferguson, scientist, Bag: 
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land; Professor David Irons, Bryn Mawr College; Dean 
Wilbur 8. Jackson, University of Chicago elementary 
school; Sir Michael Foster, scientist, London; Henry ©. 
Sargent, inventor of rock drill, Westford, N. J.; Profes- 
sor Charles E. Garman, Amberst College; Dr. William N. 
Barringer, educator, Newark, N, J.; Professor E. B. Hul- 
bert, dean of Divinity School, University of Chicago; the 
Rev. B. P. Snow, educator, Alfred, Me.; Erik G. B. Bos- 
trom, chancellor of the University of Stockholm; Profes- 
sor T. M. Taylor, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Orson D. Mumm, publisher of Scientific American, New 
York; Ada L. Howard, ex-president of Wellesley College; 
Dr. Albert S. Gatschet, ethnologist, Washington, D. C.; 
Don Carlos Taft, ex-professor of geology, University of 
Illinois; John Wyeth, manufacturing chemist, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dr. Amos D. Mayo, educator, Washington, D. 
C.; Professor C. F. R. Bellows, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Dr. J. Morrison, ex-president of Olivet 
College; Wolfram C. Fuchs, scientist, Chicago; Professor 
Albert Ritter von Mertig-Morhof, discoverer of iodoform, 
Vienna; Sir Benjamin Baker, engineer, inventor of the 
pneumatic shield, London; Francis D. Clarke, inventor 
Westinghouse brake, Los Angeles; Professor Albert 
Harkness, Brown University; Charles M. Hill, inventor 
of the self-binder, Indianapolis; Professor Alfred New- 
ton, ornithologist, London; Professor W. H. Payne, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Professor Alexander 8. Herschel, 
astronomer, London; Professor John .W. Decker, Ohio 
University; General William Duffield, superintendent 
United States coast survey; Professor William H. Wil- 
son, Wooster University; Hiram J. Ayers, inventor of 
giant powder, Akron, Ohio; Dr. Thomas Evans, chemist, 
Cincinnati University; Professor James 8. Safford, geol- 
ogist, Dallas, Tex.; Professor Saphus Bugge, philologist, 
Norway; Professor Kuno Vischer, philosophy, Heidel- 
berg, Germany; Dr. William Le Grange Rolph, ornitholo- 
gist, National Museum, Washington, WL. C.; Professor 
Louis A. E. Ahlers, Colorado College; Sir William Henry 
Perkin, scientist, England; Professor Angelo Heilprin, 
scientist, Philadelphia; Dr. W. von MKnebel, scientist, 
Germany; Professor M. Rudorff, scientist, Germany; lr. 
Willoughby B. Miller, University of Michigan; Profe-sor 
EK. C. White, educator, Kansas City; Professor John R. 
Picklen, ‘Tulane University; Professor k. KE. Bogue, 
Michigan Agricultural College; Professor Owen Root, 
Hamilton College; Professor Kingsbury Satchel..er, 


Hillsdale, Mich.; Dr. F. 8. Adams, geologist, Plainfield, ° 


N. J.; Professor W. O. Atwater, Wesleyan University, 
Connecticut; William Goddard, chancellor of Brown 
University; Dr. Elmer E. Reynolds, ethnologist, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Clayton F. McMichael, secretary of board 
of trustees, University of Pennsylvania; ex-Professor 
Theodore Apple, Franklin and Marshall College; 
Dr. George Whitworth, founder of Whitworth College; 
Dr. Thomas B. A. Freeman, Fordham University; the 
Rev. O. S. Fisher, ex-president of Fort Worth Univer- 
sity; Robert M. Dubose, secretary of University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn.; Edward G. Gardner, biologist, 
Boston; Otto Solomon, originator of Sloyd, Stockholm; 
Professor John H. Rand, Bates College; Professor Lucien 
M. Underwood, Columbia College; Professor Storm Bull, 
University of Wisconsin; Professor Asaph Hall, astrono- 
mer, Annapolis, Md.; Professor M. A. Warner, Harvari 
University; George E. Davenport, botanist, Medford, 
Mass.; Professor Bernard J. Harrington, MeGill Univer- 
sity; Professor Jeffrey O. Herbeck, University of Ne- 
braska; Edward H. Magill, ex-president of Swarthmore 
College; August P. Drescher, chemist, Newark, N. J.; 
George Marlow, inventor of locomotive headlight, Se- 
attle; Professor George B. Lutz, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Pierre Jules Caesar Jannsen, scientist, Paris; Pro- 
fessor Oskar Lassar, dermatologist, Berlin, Germany; 
Hrnest Crosby, author, New York; William R. Cobbe, au- 
thor, New York; Josiah Flynt, author, Chicago; Rabbi 
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Isaac Schwab, author, Chicago; Giosue Carducci, poet, 
Italy; Archibald C. Gunther, novelist, New York; Alfred 
Hodder, novelist, New York; Parmenio Beltoli, author, 
Rome; Walter Pelham, author and playwright, New 
York; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author, Boston; F. G. 
Stephens, author, London; Numa Pompilio Llona, poet 
laureate, Ecuador; W. H. Drummond, author and poet, 
Whalt, Ont.; Andre Theuriet, novelist, Paris; Charles 
Gaepp, author and translator, Philadelphia; William G. 
Colesworthy, book dealer, Boston; the Rey. Dr. John 
Watson (“Ian Maclaren”), author; Jovis K. Huysmans, 
novelist, Paris; Alfred H. Smyth, historical writer, Pbila- 
delphia, Pa.; C. M. Barnes, school book publisher, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Ella F. Pratt, author, Warner, N. H.; Theodor 
Tilton, author, Paris; Julia Magruder, novelist, Rich- 
mond, Va.; John 8. Fiske, author, New York; Joseph 
Knight, author and critic, London; Charles B. Marring, 
scientific writer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Hector Henri 
Mallott, novelist, Paris; Joseph Hatton, author, London; 
David Christie Murray, novelist, London; George B. 
Reed, publisher, Boston; Rene Francois Armand, Sully- 
Prudhomme, poet and critic, Paris; Henry B. Baildon, 
author, Dundee, Scotland; William Crosby, publisher, 
Boston; Mary Jane Holmes, authoress, Rochester; Dr. 
E. B. Mason, hymn writer, Brunswick, Me.; Profes-or 
David Masson, historian, Scotland; John Charles McNei', 
poet, Scotland; Hanson P. Diltz, novelist, Hopkinsyil.e, 
Kxy.; Diego Barras Arana, historian, Chile; Sir Lewis 
Morris, poet, Wales; Gerald Massey, poet, England; 
Francis Thompson, poet and author, England; Widiam 
Chauncey Bartlett, author, Oakland; William H. &. 
Wood, publisher, New York. 


THE LEADING CROPS OF 1907. 


Acreage, Production, 
Crops. acres. bushels 
Winter wheat ........ 28,132,000 409 442 000 
Spring wheat ......... 17,079,000 224 645,000 
... 8,124,000 297,042,009 
NES 821,000 698,126,000 
NOTES. 


Good year for salary increase. 

Good year for pension of teachers. 

Good year for elimination of politics from school ad- 
ministration. 

Teachers’ associations much more largely attended 
than ever before. 

Great increase in high schools. 

Great increase in college attendance, 

Great year for extension of manual and industrial 
arts in school. 

Manufactures, $1,370,377,909. 

Meat packing leads with $400,000,000, or nearly one- 
third entire amount. Clothing is second with $98,280,C00. 
Farm implements is third with $86,400,000. Foundry 
and machine products, $72,000,000. 

Iron and steel, $66,000,000; boots, shoes, leather, $41,- 
000,000; printing, $38,566,000. 

Dividends on industrials, $343,000,000. 

Exports, $2,000,000,000. 

More suicides than ever before, 10,782, or 657 more. 
The increase has been about the same for six years, 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 
BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. Y. JOYNER. 


At the very foundation of every successful 
school system lies the practical problem of neces- 
sary physical equipment in houses, furniture, and 
grounds. . . . This question of the character of our 
public schoolhouses is a far more serious one than 
many people think. Nobody has any respect for 
anything that is not respectable. A respectable 
schoolhouse, then, is not only necessary for con- 
ducting successfully the business of public educa- 
tion, but is absolutely essential for commanding the 
respect of the community for that business. The 
character of the business must to sc me extent de- 
termine the character of the place of business. 

What, then, should be the character of these pub- 
lic schoolhouses where the business of educating 
nine out of ten of the state’s children for citizenship 
and social service is carried on? . . . Within, shall 
it be a hovel or a home, a place of beauty ora 
place of ugliness, a place of comfort or a place of 
discomfort,-a place of cleanness or a place of un- 
cleanness? Without, shall the grass grow green, 
and the sun shine bright, and the flowers bloom, 
and the birds sing, and the trees wave their long 
arms, or shall it be bleak and barren, where Na- 
ture, God’s great teacher, never whispers to the 
children her sweet messages of peace and love and 
beauty from the Master? 


VARIATIONS OF THE SCRAPBOOK. 


A child’s picture scrapbook is capable of varia- 
tions which add to its interest; for while a hodge- 
podge of pictures, however gay and pretty, de- 
lights only the very young child, when a special 
subject is chosen for illustration the interest is 
longer-lived. For instance, a little city boy will 
enjoy making a farm book. The picture of the 
house, of the barns, the fields, the cows, the horses, 
and all the other animals will form a pictured story; 
a story with the additional charm ot indefinite con- 
tinuation, for he may add to his steck and poultry, 
or put up a new barn whenever a fine picture pre- 
sents itself. A garden book is easily made from 
seed catalogs. A-sea book has possibilities in 
the way of boats on top of the waves, fish beneath, 
and shells and seaweeds on the shores. A bird 
book gives acquaintance with the tree-folk. An 
older boy may enjoy collecting pictures of means 
of travel; trains, old-fashioned and modern, differ- 
ent kinds of ships, balloons, airships, old veloci- 
pedes, automobiles, and so forth. As a special 
Sunday occupation for children a scrapbook may 
be made illustrating Bible stories, or filled with 
pictures of famous men. In fact, any,special inter- 
est on the part ot the child may be utilized as the 
motive for the book.—The Congregationalist. 


J. F. K., Texas: I appreciate the Journal very 
highly. 


C. M. P., Maine: I find the Journal very helpful 
in my work. 
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HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 
STUDY OF A DIAGRAM. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 


Introduction.—It is a curious fact that the 
amount of Ireat given out by a mass of hot water in 
cooking through a given number cf degrees, is far 
greater than that given out, und=- similar condi- 
tions, by any other substance, save liquid hydro- 
gen. Hot water may be used, therefore, in place of 


Exterior. Interior. 
HOT WATER HEATER. 


hot air, for the heating of our houses, provided that 
we can arrange some plan by which the water may 
be made to enter the rooms while hot, and be con- 
tinually replaced by a fresh supply as fast as it 
cools. 

This can readily be accomplished. Since water 
is a fluid, as well as air, the principles of connec- 
tion, made use of in connection with the hot air 
furnace, will serve us here as well. 

For instance :— 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


A is a boiler, sometimes called a heater, of cast- 
iron; B, a supply-pipe, so-called, running from the 
top of the boiler to a series of coils; C—known as 
a radiator—in the room to be heated; D, a return- 
pipe, running from the coils back to the boiler, which 
it enters at the bottom. The entire system, boiler, 
pipes, and radiator, is completely filled with water. 
Upon lighting the fire, under the bviler, the water 
begins to circulate in the direction of the arrows, 
for the same reason that the air ci:culates in con- 
nection with the hot-air furnace. Explain. The 
warm water is thus carried to the various rooms to 
be heated, through the supply-pipe, and brought 
back, to be heated over again, by the return-pipe’ 


*Copyrighted by John C. Packard. 
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as fast as it cools. ‘The temperature of the house 
can, of course, be regulated by increasing or de- 
creasing the temperature of the water, i. e., by 
driving or checking the fire. The expansion of the 
water under increase of heat is provided for by the 
expansion tank E. 

‘The scheme as outlined is known as the Direct 
System of Hot Water Heating. 5 far as ventila- 
tion is concerned, it is, of course, no better than 
heating by stoves, since the air is not renewed, but 
is simply heated; in part by radiation, in part by 
conduction, and in part by convection, air-currents 
being established and kept in motion by the heated 
radiator within the room itself. 

A modified plan, known as the indirect system, 
possessing all the advantages, with respect to venti- 
lation, of the hot-air furnace, is shown in Fig. 2. 
The hot-water radiator is placed in an air-duct 
leading from out-of-doors to the room to be heated, 
The radiator thus takes the place of the fire-box 
of a furnace, driving a continuous current of warm 
fresh air into the house by convecticn. 

Object.—To furnish practice in the interpreta- 
tion of a diagram and to teach the main facts con- 
cerning the operation of a hot-water heating 
plant. 

Apparatus.—Two finely executed diagrams of a 
hot-water heating apparatus printed upon heavy 
calendered paper— 54 in. x 8 in.—and for sale at 
one cent each by the Walker, Pratt Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass. A copy should be pro- 
vided for each pupil. 

Directions.— 

1. Examine the diagrams in detail. 

2. Write a brief description of each, stating 
clearly what the drawing is intended to show. 

3. Write an article upon “Heating by Hot 
Water,” embodying correct answers, in any order 
you choose, to the following questions, the neces- 
sary information to be gathered from any of the fol- 
lowing sources: The diagrams, your text-book of 
physics, the books listed below, the school engi- 
neer, your own experience. 1 

4. Secure a catalog from the makers of the 
apparatus in your own home, if the house is heated 
by hot water, and write a very brief description, 
illustrated by cuts from the catalog, of your home 
plant. 


QUESTIONS. 
The Direct System.— 


1. What causes the water to move upward in 
pipe J when a fire is lighted in the furnace at C? 


2. What is the use of the tank O? Why is it 
placed in the attic? 
3. What is the use of pipe 1? Of valve N? - 


4. What is the use of R? Of B? 
5. How would the circulation of water be af- 
fected if the radiators upstairs were all shut off? 

6. What is the object of placing the radiator 
beneath the window in the room at the right? 

%. It sometimes happens that a given radiator 
obstinately refuses to heat, although the water is 
apparently all turned on. Suggest several possi- 
ble causes with remedies. 

8. What precautions must be taken to prevent 
radiators from freezing in very cold weather? 
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9. Advantages and disadvantages of the sys- 
tem? 

The Indirect.— 

1. Advantages? Disadvantages? 

References: Commercial catalogs, Herendeen 
Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y.; Walker, 
Pratt Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Hess Warming and Ventilating Company, 708 
Tacoma building, Chicago, lll. “The Care of a 
House,” Clark. 280 pp. Macmillan Company. 
Reference library, Engineering, Vol. l., American 
Correspondence School, Chicago, IIl. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS FROM THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 

The signs + and = in chemistry, which? 

When | use the symbol Cu, 1 mean copper in 
general, or a single atom of copper; and when I 
say HNO, 1 may mean nitric acid in general, or | 
may mean a single molecule of the acid. 

When I write Cu + HNOs, 1 mean one thing,— 
the putting of nitric acid on copper,—an experi- 
ment. I find my results are copper nitrate, nitric 
oxide, and water, the formulas for which are 
Cu (NO.),, NO and HsO. 

li I write therefore Cu + HNO, + Cu (NO,), 

+ NO + H, O, I have a legitimate expression 
in chemistry, which means that copper and nitric 
acid added together produce or become copper 
nitrate, nitric oxide, and water. 

But 1 desire also to represent more intimately 
what has happened with the molecules according 
to chemical law. I therefore write 3Cu + 
8HNO, = 3Cu(NO,), + 2NO + 4H,O. The 
second is an expression of the law of chemical re- 
action, and the sign of equation 1s proper. The 
first represents, as we have seen, an experiment, 
and deals with substances used and produced. It 
is an expression of experiment without regard to 
reaction. Hence both signs are allowable and 
useful. 

Shall the pupils draw conclusions from every ex- 
periment? Chemical work can be put before a 
pupil in such a way that his only conclusion may 
be: “I conclude therefore that the book was right 
when it said,” etc. This mere verification of the 
book or teacher may be avoided; and if work be 
shaped with a view to conclusions arising from the 
pupil’s own mental activity the work becomes 
constantly more interesting. 

Here are some conclusions with beginners: Ex- 
periment: Oxygen from potassium chlorate alone. 
Conclusion: A small quantity of substance may 
give off a very large volume of gas by simply heat- 
ing it. This is an interesting and suggestive fact 
to the beginner. 

Using the same with black oxide of manganese, 
he concludes the gas comes off at a much less heat 
with this substance, which involves a principle to 
which he will refer again later. 

These are his first natural conclusions, and his 
only ones upto this point. He now performs other 
experiments, out of which he draws conclusions 
as to the properties of this gas; and finally by lime 


[Continued on page 75.} 
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AMONG FRIENDS.—III.) 
WHAT THE ARTIST TAUGHT MBE, 


John Enneking is one of the most profitable 
friends in all the range of acquaintance. Not 
commercially profitable. Heaven forbid! But 
with Emerson, the immortal Emerson, I can say: 
“High thanks I owe you who carry out the world 
for me to new and noble depths, and enlarge the 
meaning of all my thoughts.” This, oh, Enne- 
king, John Enneking, 1 owe to you! 

Often have I sat by the hour in his studio with 
friends, listening and beholding. His master- 
pieces, prize-winning “Ennekings” of themselves, 
make one feel that he is getting a private preview 
of the Celestial city. But with this is a literary, 
philosophical, scientific foretaste of wisdom that 
at times seems inspired as it bursts upon you while 
he walks among the works of his hand. In cold 
type the phrases lack the glow that haloes them as 
they are enkindled by his thrilling presence, but 
even here they are suggestive of their life and 
beauty. 

“T should think you had lived a thousand years, ' 
said Mrs. R , the writer of delightful verse. 

“T have. I have put a thousand years into that 
picture; a thousand years into that sentence that 
astonished me as much as it did you. Behind my 
brush, behind my words, are the works and words 
of a thousand years.” 

“How did you ever think of such a subject for a 
picture?” said Mrs. G——,, the composer of music 
universally enjoyed. 

“That alone is art. When you know what 
you wish to paint, the work is mostly done. The 
rest is merely speaking your thought in color. 
Whittier had a poem for the memorial service to 
George Fuller which closed with these lines :— 


choosing be the painter's test, 
Thou, oh, master, wer’t the best.’ 
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“Choosing is the painter’s test; therein is his 
inspiration.” 

“Oh, but I never did see such a dreamy effect. 
It is a dream. How did you get that effect?” said 
one in whose home are many “Ennekings.” “By 
painting it upside down,” and he reversed it, and 
the dreamy effect was the same. ‘You must paint 
it as you cannot see it, else you will paint it as you 
see it. The most realistic dream is unreal.” 

“What is the ideal?’ William Dean Howells 
once asked Enneking, when John had shot out a 
burst of eloquence. 

“The ideal is the choicest real,” was the unpre- 
meditated response. 

“Why! That picture had sheep in it when I saw 
it last,” said one who frequents his studio. 

“Yes, and before that it had cattle,a roadway, a 
homestead. I put into a picture everything I need 
to make it real, and then | eliminate to make it 
ideal. There is greater art in suppressing than 
in creating. You would like to see a painting 
grow perhaps. MHere are some sketches out of 
which my latest picture has developed. You see that 
in the first the sky is two-thirds of the canvas, 
and here less, and still less, until only a sky line is 
left. You cannot see a landscape without a lot of 
sky, but as the impression of the landscape grows 
the sky eliminates itself.” 

“Does every picture grow?” 

“Sure. Here’s a picture that has taken a prize 
every time it has been on exhibition, and every 
time it comes home for improvement. Artists, 
pets, composers alone have a Heaven—perhaps 
they alone will see Heaven—which is getting a 
c‘ear vision of something more ferfect, but you 
know full well that when it is attained there wil 
be a higher attainable thing; always trying for per- 
fection, but knowing that the attainment of it 
means enjoying an effort for some higher attain- 
ment. We artists, of various kinds, are in Heaven 
al! the time.” 

“Impression is so unreal,’’ one exclaimed. “It 
is the only real thing. Whatever you can swear 
you see, you see not, but that which you see not is 
the thing you see.” 


THE MERIT IDEA. 


The merit system of appointment and promotion 
is sure to win in all progressive communities. To 
oppose it is fatal. Some advantage will always 
come to length of service up to a certain point, but 
merit is sure to be the controlling element 
in promotion. The Boston system has won spe- 
cial favor from its eminent fairness. The superin- 
tendent and six assistant superintendents, who to- 
gether make up the board of superintendents, ex- 
amine all the candidates. This toard marks the 
candidates according to the regular published 
scale, allowing 50 per cent. for scholarship, 30 per 
cent. for quality and character of teaching experi- 
ence, 10 per cent. for professional preparation, and 
10 per cent. for personal characteristics. In the 
case of recent graduates of the Boston normal 
school, whose teaching experience has necessarily 
been limited, the element of scholarship is naturally 
given greater emphasis, but as fast as these young 
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women accumulate experience in substitute work 
they are given a re-rating and a larger percentage 
of their mark on their practical work. 

It is the purpose of the merit system of appoint- 
ment to set carefully and deliberately about de- 
termining who is best; to use for this purpose those 
who are most familiar with the needs of the 
schools, and are therefore best fitted to judge of 
the qualifications of the candidates; to substitute 
the combined deliberate and impartial decisions of 
the board of superintendents, with its uniform sys- 
tem of comparison, for the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual opinions heretofore prevailing; and when 
this decision is reached to abide by it. 

When these young women have teen thus rated 
according to their ability, their names are printed 
on the merit lists in the order of their rating. 

This list hangs on the bulletin board of the 
school committee, where any candidate can go and 
see exactly where she stands, and in reading it 
will know that her chance for the 1iext vacancy de- 
pends absolutely on her merit as passed on by 
those qualified professionally to determine the 
question—the board of superintendents ; and not on 
the ability of the candidate to make friends with 
or cajole or flatter or bring political influence or 
pressure to bear on the chairman or chairwoman 
or other influential member of this or that district 
committee, as was too often the case with the old 
school board. 

The special committee says: “We have tried to 
think how a fairer system could be devised for the 
appointment of candidates, but we are able to sug- 
gest no fairer method or one which could be more 
fairly applied. Furthermore, and what is still more 
important, we are satisfied that the present system 
gives children the best, the most intelligent, and 
the most capable teachers who can be secured. 

“The difference to a boy or girl between a medi- 
ocre teacher who secured her position under the 


old system, in which influence of fivoritism played 


such a part, and the more capable and superior 
teacher, brought forward by the piesent system, is 
certainly great. We do not hesitate to say that in 
the case of the average boy or girl it means a su- 
perior type of education, which they will feel 
throughout the whole of after life. 

“Tn a schoolroom the walls, the paint, the desks, 
the chairs are all necessary and to be supplied, but 
the vital, thing is the teacher. Upon her- intelli- 
gence and ability directly depend the quality of our 
children’s schooling and whether they are to be 
given the best possible start in the world or 
whether they are to be handicapped and held back 
by defects in their education.” 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The whole number of scholars at the begin- 
ning of the October term, 1907, was 160. For 
1907 seventy-three scholars were elected, forty-five 
of whom were from the United States, eight from 
Canada, six from Australia, five from South Africa, 
five from Germany, and one each from Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Newfoundland, and New Zealand, Three 
states of the American union failed to supply 
qualified candidates, 
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A RECORD FOR 190%. 


With a view merely to suggest the opportunities 
the editor of the Journal of Education has for 
knowing schools and school people as well as those 
interested in the larger things educationally, we 
refer to the localities in which he lectured in 1907, 
It is no more than a sample year, hardly that, as it 
chanced to be a year in which he did not go west 
of Kansas and North Dakota, while he usually 
goes to both the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
coast. Indeed, he was lecturing there when the 
year 1906 went out, but did not chance to lecture 
on January 1, so that it does not come into the 
year 1907. 

In many places he lectured as many as ten 
times. The total number of cities and towns is 
123, in twenty-five states, while the number of ad- 
dresses is 243. This includes four state associa- 
tions and twenty-seven colleges, universities, and 
state normal schools. 

Again,the fact that Mr. Winship is in the West 
so much gives the impression that he does little 
work in New England, but this record is not above 
the average even in Massachusetts, in twenty-nine 
of whose cities and towns he spoke in 1907, a 
record equaled by few men in any year. 

New Hampshire, 1; Massachusetts, 29; Rhode 
Island, 5; Connecticut, 2; New York, 5; New Jer- 
sey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Ohio, 4; 
South Carolina, 1; Kentucky, 4; Tennessee, 2; 
Alabama, 1; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 1; Michi- 
gan, 9; Indiana, 6; Illinois, 8; Minnesota, 1; North 
Dakota, 6; Iowa, 13; Nebraska, 5; Kansas, 3; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1; Province of Ontario, 2. 


REPORTS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


As is too well known the reports of the bureau 
of education have been ’way, ’way behind the times. 
Now there will be reports in 1908, and hereafter 
they will be up-to-date, for which many thanks. 

The appropriation recommended for issuing of 
the bureau’s publications is $80,000, being about 
$55,000 in excess of the amount expended by the 
office for the year 1907. As explained in the note 
accompanying the estimates the sum named in- 
cludes the printing and binding of two annual re- 
ports within the same year. The note is as 
follows :— 

Estimates for two annual reports of the Com-- 
missioner of Education are submitted, so that the 
reports for the fiscal years 1907 and 1908 may be 
printed as soon as the data are assembled. The 
annual reports for 1907 will be ready early in the 
calendar year 1908, but at present no money is 
available for printing it, because the annual report 
for 1906 is now in press and will be charged 
agaiinst the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1908. 

For several years the annual reports of the 
commissioner of education were not sent to the 
printer unfil about eighteen months after the close 
of the fiscal year to which they pertained. As the 
bureau of edueation has now brought its work to 
date it is necessary ta make provision for printing 
two reports in one year, Hereafter, of course, it 
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will be necessary to print only one annual report 
during each fiscal year. 

An additional sum is necessary for the publica- 
tion of the bulletin series of reports of the bureau 
of education. Plans have been made for numerous 
issues of this bulletin in the near future, and it is be- 
lieved these publications will be very valuable in 
many directions. 


CHICAGO’S LATEST. 


The supreme court of Illinois has decided that 
Mayor Busse had no power to remove seven mem- 
hers of the board of education last May, and di- 
rects State’s Attorney Healy to begin quo warranto 
proceedings to oust five members of the present 
board. The opinion was the outcome of man- 
damus proceedings begun by Louis F. Post, Dr. 
Cornelia B. DeBey, Raymond Robins, Wiley W. 
Mills, and John J. Sonsteby, appointed trustees by 
former Mayor Dunne and ousted Ly Mayor Busse, 
to compel State’s Attorney Healy to institute legal 
proceedings requiring five members of the new 
board, selected as their succcessors, to show by 
what right they are holding their positions. 

The trustees against whom quo warranto pro- 
ceedings will be started are: Dr. Alexander L. 
Blackwood, appointed to succeed Dr. DeBey; 
Frank C. Waller, appointed to succeed Mr. Mills; 
George B. Limbert, appointed to succeed Mr. Rob- 
bins; George T. Trumbull, appointed to succeed 
Mr. Post; Dr. Alfred D. Kohn, appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sonsteby. 

In addition to the five complainants in the suit, 
John C. Harding will benefit by the decision. 
While he did not participate in the suit, he is in ex- 
actly the same position as the rest. No successor 
to him was appointed. The terms of all of the 
ousted trustees who were complainants in the case 
do not expire until July 1, 1909, with the exception 
of Dr. DeBey, whose term ends July 1, 1908. Mr. 
Harding’s term also expires on the latter date. 
The term of Philip Angsten, another trustee re- 
moved by Mayor Busse, expired last July, and he 
cannot return to the school board under the de- 
cision. It was centended on behalf of the com- 
plainants that the acts of 1872 providing for the 
appointment of a school board of fifteen members 
by the mayor and the act of 1889 increasing this 
number to twenty-one do not give the mayor any 
power in removal. It was asserted by counsel for 
Mr. Healy that this power is conferred by the cities 
and villages act. In reply to this argument, it was 
pointed out that while the latter act contains a 
provision giving the mayor the right to remove any 
or all of his appointees, it also named the specific 
offices whose occupants could be forced out in this 
way. Members of the board of education are not 
included in this list and for this reason it was urged 
that the removal clause in the cities and villages 
act does not embrace school board members. 

In deciding the case the supreme court declared 
that the cities and villages act under which the 
mayor acted when he removed the trustees deals 
entirely with municipal affairs ‘and subjects of 
municipal local government and has no direct bear- 
ing on school affairs, It is clear that the provi- 
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sions of the special charter of 1863 for the removal 
of members of the board of education by the com- 
mon council was repealed by the act of 1872 pro- 
viding for a scheme of free schools and a different 
method of appointing. 

“Our conclusion,” reads the opinion, “is that the 
mayor of Chicago has no power to remove from 
office members of the board of education, and 
therefore the petition presented to State’s Attorney 
Healy stated a good and sufficient cause for filing a 
petition for leave to file information in the nature of 
quo warranto.” 


> 


AGAINST ELECTIVES. 


President Jacob G. Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity has this to say on electives: “The elective 
principle of colleges and universities is carried too 
far. It is the duty of college faculties not to al- 
low a boy of seventeen or eighteen years to choose 
what he should study, notwithstanding the fact 
that one of the leading educators of the United 
States takes issue with me. At least this should 
not be done for the first two years. In connection 
with this I beg to announce for the first time that, 
beginning this year, 1908, we will admit to our 
medical college only college graduates or persons of 
equivalent training, and in order that there may be 
no doubt the determination is not left in the hands 
of the medical faculty, but will be conducted by 
a committee consisting of the president, dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences, and the dean of 
the medical faculty.” 


4 


Illinois leads of late in official school graft. 
The latest is at Bloomington: Circuit Judge 
Myers on December 27 ordered bondsmen of the 
late R. S. McIntyre to make good $6,700, said to 
be the shortage in public funds held by McIntyre, 
who was custodian of school funds for thirty years. 
The order followed the report of an expert en- 
gaged to go over the books. 


President E. G. Cooley of the N. E. A. whispers 
his prophecy of 18,000 for the Cleveland meeting. 
He is under rather than over. 


Boston College is to move to the Chestnut Hill 
district by and by, where it will have a glorious es- 
tate of upwards of thirty acres. 


_ President Eliot’s championship of the ‘plan for 
promotion by subjects rather than by years is a 
national blessing. 


More and more is it apparent that teachers, 
principals, and superintendents must work in har- 
mony. 

Cleveland has a citizens’ committee of 125 emi- 
nent men and women to arrange ior the N. E. A. 


New England has practically no applicants for 
positions as teachers in the Philippines. 


The Illinois Association was 163 to 16 against 
the present school temperance law. 


Chicago is talking of a possible increase of dis- 
trict supervisors to fifteen. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-Juiy 3, 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS FROM THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 71.] 


water test with carbon, corroborated by an air ex- 
periment, he concludes the gas he has been ex- 
amining is the same as one of the components of 
the air. Pupils’ minds are so constructed that 
they enjoy these methods of ratiocination directed 
by the teacher. 

Shall pupils work simultaneously on one and the 
same experiment? It was noticeable that many of 
the teachers whose laboratories afforded the best 
facilities advocated strongly the simultaneous plan, 
while others who had large classes and less com- 
plete outfit favored allowing best pupils to forge 
ahead. 

This is a surprising situation, as cone would sup- 
pose those with the less favorahle opportunity of 
large classes and inadequate laboratories would 
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be forced to adopt the uniform plan of the same 
work at all tables. If teachers would try rigidly the 
simultaneous plan, it would be found that two or 
three times as many pupils can be trained by one 
teacher by this method as by the other. 

If one pupil is slower to understand than an- 
otiter, slower to get to work, gets tired, wants to 
loiter, wants to look at others and then imitate, 
these are the very qualities in the pupil’s mind that 
the teacher should discover for correction and 
compel the pupil to give sharp attention; to un- 
derstand exactly what the teacher directs him to 
do; to proceed at once to his assigned task, and 
continue at it diligently, intelligently, and inde- - 
pendently till through. To do otherwise is to 
pamper the pupil in habits that will be an injury to 
him when a man. Bright pupils can be accom- 
modated in some other way than by forging ahead 
of the class in the class. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDIIH GILES. 


“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.”—(IV.) 
THE HERO AS PROPHET: MAHOMET. 


I. Introductory.—This second lecture on 
“Heroes and Hero Worship” we find to be much 
more human, less metaphysical than the first, 
“The Hero as Divinity.” The reason is plain. In 
the first lecture, Carlyle is filled with the thought 
of divinity—both Christian and Pagan. The Pagan 
idea of divinity he reaches through the inspiration 
of the thought of Christian divinity that is deep in 
his heart; before Odin is Christ, “the Word made 
flesh,” and words, sentences, and subject glow with 
the worship of Carlyle’s own heart, that transcends 
what is possible to words. But in the second lec- 
ture deepest in Carlyle’s meditation of the sub- 
ject is the thought of the man who speaks for God 
—the prophet, Odin—to be sure—is divinity trans- 
cending manhood—not incarnate in it, as Christ 
was, and in Odin is the type of what is common to 
all mankind in a greater or a less degree—a meas- 
ure of divinity, according to each man’s power to 
perceive and to express his indwelling light. But 
as we have said, Carlyle speaks with a voice of one 
who looks upon the face of God even while he looks 
through the eyes of one who to his own time and 
his own people was called a god. In Odin there 
is no separation between godhood and manhood; 
here is where the distinct difference between Odin 
and Mahomet begins; in Mahomet there is a strict 
distinction between godhood and manhood. Con- 
sequently Carlyle, in Mahomet, is speaking of a 
man, and the essay on Mahomet is less ardent, 
more historical than the essay on Odin. It is for 
that reason easier to read and to understand. 

II. Note in the opening paragraph the juxta- 
positions made—in locality, the North and the Ori- 
ent; in era, the prehistoric and the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries, A. D.; in race, the Scandinavian 
and the Arabian people; indicating ‘‘a change and 
progress” in the universal condition and thoughts 
of men. 


What is this change and progress noted? Ans.: 
The second paragraph answers, and at the same 
time gives us the key to the second essay. 

(a) The first phasis of hero worship has passed 
away—man ho longer does nor will regard a man 
among themselves, his fellowmen, as God. 

(b) The hero is now a man God inspired, a 
prophet. 

(c) ({ 3) The essential difference is that now 
and henceforward the Great Man is recognized as a 
man. 

(d) The common ground of the subject is that 
the Great Man —the hero—is in any age, “of the 
same stuff.” The difference is in the way in which 
his age regards aid uses him, not in the man him- 
self. 

(e) The distinguishing feature oi the hero is that 
he is “the Soul of a Man actually sent down from 
the skies, with a God’s message to us.” 

III. Topic: “The Choice of Mahomet as a 
Prophet.” 

(a) The one (prophet) freest to speak of (doubt- 
less because least likely to infringe upon the 
beliefs of Carlyle’s hearers—that is, a more inde- 
pendent theme for discussion than one of the He- 
brew prophets would be). 

(b) Because Mahomet was to himself a sincere 
man, a man with an unquestioned belief in his mis- 
sion—and that mission one inspired of God. (See 
pages 60-63, Riverside edition.) 

(Note incidenta!ly how Carlyle departs from the 
immediate subject to this theme of sincerity. It 
is his hall mark of hero character. Odin was sin- 
cere; Mahomet is sincere; and it will be interest- 
ing to remark how this note of sincerity is sounded 
again and again in the attributes of the heroes to 
follow. Study with deepest attention the last para- 
graph before the break in subject—the paragraph 
beginning “Such a man is what we call an original 
man,” etc. (P. 63, Riverside Literature edition.) 

(c) The reality of Mahomet’s message—leading 
up to the question of this particular essay—what 
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76 
was or might be the “some true thing, that was 
Mahomet’s secret.” 

IV. After the introduction of Mahomet the 
study turns to a discussion of Arabia and its peo- 
ple, to show of what manner of people this prophet 
sprang. 

The Arabians were :— 

(a) A gifted, noble people. And here Carlyle, 
as always, finds strong temperament a sign of 
strong character. But note that ne combines with 
“the wild, strong feelings” “an iron restraint over 
these.” 

(b) Hospitable. 

(c) Taciturn, “but eloquent and gifted when 
they do speak.” 

(d) Earnest and truthful. 

(e) Graceful, brilliant, lovers of poetry. 

(f) Strongly religious. 

This last trait of character Carlyle makes a point 
of. Note that, as in the study of Cdin, the Arabi- 
ans being, in a certain sense, like the Scandinavi- 
ans, a primitive people,—the feeling of worship is 


_ inspired in their hearts by the wonders of. nature, 


but with the Arabs the worship turned to idola- 
try; with the Scandinavians it remained ideal. 

The passage on this Book of Job:— 

The Riverside Literature edition has a good 
note on the quotations, connoting with them 
other Bible references of Carlyle’s in the same lec- 
ture. The passage itself is so fine that a word-for- 
word study of it is well worth the while. It is one 
of the noblest passages in this lecture. 

The paragraph upon Mecca, its situation and im- 
portance, is significant to show how the spirit of a 
deople and an accident of circumstance will over- 
rule seemingly adverse conditions of locality. Car- 
lyle makes a very fine and unusual use of the force 
of contrast in this paragraph when he shows how 
Mecca centralized “the nation, fractioned and cut 
asunder by deserts’—‘“held mainly by the inward 
indissoluble bond of a common blood and lan- 
guage.” 

In the last sentence of this same paragraph the 
evidence of Carlyle’s imagination speaks for itself, 
but it throws emphasis on the character of 
Mahomet which he proposes to set forth, by mak- 
ing the point of time of his appearance that when a 
great leader, director, and teacher was necessary 
to the Arabian nation to keep it together, to give 
it a stronger common bond than that which it al- 
ready possessed. 

The history of Mahomet, which Carlyle gives in 
the next section, may be outlined without difficulty. 
The tenderness of the first paragraph is lovely. 
Here and in the next paragraphs upon Mahomet 
the beauty of the theme is the way in which Car- 
lyle, in his flashing imagination, enters into the 
nature of the man he is personifying; he leaves 
Mahomet’s story shorn very closely of tradition, 
but he gets at the prophet’s heart of a prophet from 
the very beginning. Undoubtedly the sentence, 
“He is alone there,” is autobiographical, a reminis- 
cence of Carlyle’s own lonely days when he was 
crammed with mathematics, but “of the great 
brother souls,” etc., “no one directly communicates 
with this great soul.” A sharp watch will show 
several other instances where Carlyle transfers by 
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imagination experiences of his own to his subject. 
His interpretation of his subject may be no less 
true for that reason—it may be even truer than the 
historical or traditional characterizations. 

In the next-paragraph note how Carlyle repro- 
duces in Mahomet, the individual, the character- 
istic traits which he has assigned to the race—and 
how he comes back with so muci earnestness to 
his keyword of sincerity. 

Compare Mahomet’s questioning of himself with 
Odin’s (page 35 in the Riverside Literature edi- 
tion). Odin found his answer in Wuotan—the 
sense of power; Mahomet found his in the still, 
small voice. 

Mahomet’s answer, and the turning point in his. 
career—the moment when the hero comes forth 
from the chrysalis of a man—Carlvie tells us very 
plainly in the revelation which came to Mahomet, 
that God is to be worshiped without idols. 

After this we follow the historical steps of 
Mahomet’s: career until we come to the wonderful 
paragraph on Nature’s care for Truth. This para- 
graph is a noble piece of writing set in as if it were 
a poem into the general theme. 

The substance cf the next paragraphs is the com- 
position of the Koran and the nature of the book. 
A little study will give the principle of it. Car- 
lyle takes what he likes—and what he cannot hon- 
estly praise to prove the end of his purpose, the 
truth and sincerity of Mahomet’s mission, for the 
most part he leaves untouched. There isa re- 
markable passage closing the paragraph begin- 
ning “To his eyes it is forever ciear,” etc. The 
passage referred to begins witu the sentence, 
“What a modern talks of by ‘the name, Forces of 
Nature, Laws of Nature.” This passage, with the 
oné on the Book of Job, and the later one on Na- 
ture and Truth, are the memorable parts of this es- 
say. 

The study of Mahomet is unusual in that it 
deals with a subject that is for the most part 
wrapped in prejudice and antagonism in the com- 
mon opinion, a prejudice and antagonism for which 
there is ample reason. Carlyle’s purpose is not to 
refute this prejudice by showing that his hero has 
been regarded in a false light, but to show that 
underneath the historical Mahomet a type of hero 
lived. That hero was a prophet because he found 
himself divinely commissioned to speak a truth of 
God which revolutionized the faith of his nation. 
That prophet was a hero because, having discov- 
ered his truth as the answer to his own soul’s in- 
quiring of God, he devoted his life to its proclama- 
tion, regardless of every other object. Carlyle sets. 
himself to prove that such was Mahomet’s mission, 
and that Mahomet accomplished it; that the great 
justification of his life was his sincerity, of which 
the hero is inspired; and by the fact that he was 
one of the great light bringers to the world. From 
this point of view the facts of his history that make 
him appear less than a hero are too insignificant to 
be considered; they belong to his race, to his era, 
to the circumstance of his birth and education. In 
reading such an essay as this «of Carlyle’s on 
Mahomet the object is not to be persuaded in one’s 
opinion, but to follow the author’s trend of thought, 
to keep his point of view, to enter sympathetically 
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into his enthusiasm for his subject, and to be car- 
ried into depths of thinking and literary apprecia- 
tion by the suggestions given, and by the beauty of 
phraseology. There is no doubt of Carlyle’s own 
sincerity in his theme, and with him it is not so 
much Mahomet that we are studying as the 
prophet-type appearing under circumstances with 
which we are less familiar than with the Hebrew 
prophets, and consequently apt to take lower rank, 
It is the prophet in the man that Carlyle teaches us 
to see—and the prophet in his cycle of time and 
of experience—by the way in which he reacts upon 
his time and experience that he may deliver the 
divinely appointed message of which his heart is 
full. 


TRAINING HORSES VS. CHILDREN. 


James Rowe, the trainer for Janies R. Keene, 
has this year earned $40,099.70 in fees in addition 
to a salary of $10,000, which gives him an income 
larger than the salary of the President of the 
United States. Mr. Keene gives Rowe ten per 
cent. of the earnings of his racing stable, which 
during the Metropolitan season, which will close 
this week, has won in stakes and purses $400,997. 

There is no appropriateness in comparing 
$50,099.70 earned in training horses with the 
salary of the President of the United States, but it 
should be compared with the training of children 
and youth. Let us see, which state is it that has 
a city or a university that pays more to the trainer 
of children and youth than the $50,099.70 that is 
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paid to the trainer of Mr. Keene’s horses? We 
will drop off the seventy cents if it bothers one to 
recall the state that puts manhood above horse- 
flesh. 


WHO WROTE?—(II.) 


(76) “The Excursion”? 

(77) “Samantha at the World’s Fair”? ' 
(78) “The Ancient Mariner’? * 

(79) “The Luck of Roaring Camp”? 
(80) “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”? 
(81) “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage”? 

(82) “The True Grandeur of Nations”? 
(83) “Prometheus Unbourid”? 

(84) “Artemus Ward in London”? 

(85) “Hyperion”? 

(86) “Star Papers’? 

(87) “Lalla Rookh’”? 

(88) “The Influence of Jesus”? 

(89) “The School for Scandal’? 

(90) “Words and Their Uses”? 

(91) “The Pleasures of Hope’? 

(92 “Marco Bozzaris”? 

(93) “Pride and Prejudice”? 

(94) “Prue and I’? 

(95) “Song of the Shirt”? 

(96) “Representative Men’? 

(97) “Tales of Shakespeare’? 

(98) “Tanglewood Tales’? 

(99) “Confessions of an Opium Eater”? 
(100) “The Children’s Hour”? 

(101) “Scottish Chiefs’’? 

(102) “Snow-Bound’’? 

(103) “Enoch Arden”? 

(1.4) “The Maids of Attitash”? 

(105) “Aurora Leigh”? 

(106) “Annabel Lee”? ‘ 

(107) “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”? 


PRESENT SALARIES OF GRADE TEACHERS IN MASSACHUSETTS CITIES. 


$400.00 $50.00 $600.00 $600.00 $600.00 us 
Cambridge ........... 18.80 450.00 50.00 700.00 700.00 800.00 700.00 600.00 
16.40 400.00 25.00 525.00 550.00 600.90 550.00 440.00 
Everett 18.30 400.00 until 650.00 650.00 650.00 
$550, then $25 
20.00 625.00 50.00 625.00 625.00 650.00 
Gloucester’ 17.70 325.00 50.00 475.00 525.00 600.00 
Haverhill ............ 17.80 400.00 50.00 600.00 600.00 650.00 600.00 450.00 
17.00 450.00 25.00 675.00 700.00 750.00 600.00 500.00 
16.40 450.00 50.00 700.00 700.00 750.00 hie 
19.40 650.00 700.00 700.00 700.00 550.00 500.00 
2d & 3d year, ‘ 
18.00 350.00 $100, then $50 650.00 650.00 650.00 700.00 650.00 
18.00 450.00 50.00 650.00 675.00 700.00 
Ce ro 20.00 400.00 50.00 650.00 650.00 650.00 650.00 400.00 
17.00 400.00 50.00 700.00 700.00 750.00 
New Bedford......... 17.60 500.00 50.00 650.00 675.00 750.00 550.00 550.00 
Newton .............. 16.40 550.00 675.00+ 675.00+ 750.00+ 
Newburyport ........ 18.20 25.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 
North Adams......... 17.20 880.00 38.00 532.00 532.00 570.00 456.00 380.00 
a 17.90 340.00 40.00 600,00 600.00 600.00 480.00 360.00 
18.60 450.00 50.00 600.00 650.00 No. grade, IX. ..... 
17.80 500.00 650.00 600.00 600.00 500.00 250.00 
Somerville ............ 17.40 400.00 75.00 650.00 650.00 725.00 600.00 425.00 
15.00 450.00 50.00 650.00+ 650.00+ 650.00+- 650.00 450.00 
19.00 450.00 25.00 600.00 650.00 650.00 Be, 
16.70 50.00 650.00 750.00 650.00 350.00 
300, Prim. 1-3, $50) 
Worcester ........... 16.00 500.00 25.00 650.00 650.00 750.00 650.00 450.00 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MYTHS OF THE RED CHILDREN. Retold by Gil- 
bert L. Wilson. Illustrated by Frederick N. Wilson, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 155 pp. 6% 
x 7%). Price, 45 cents. 

Myths are fundamental to early literary enjoyment. 
‘Myths of the Red men have never been utilized as they 
should have been by early American writers. There are 
no myths available that come closer to the heart of man 
in nature than those of the American Indian. Among 
the Indian tribes lingers a rich body of myth and folk 
tale breathing all the freshness of our rugged forests and 
mountains. These talés have dignity. Like every bar- 
barian, the Indian peopled the world with wonder folk, 
—gods and monsters, ghosts and spirits. His my.hs, 
therefore, give us a glimpse into his thought. They are 
his oral literature, the wisdom of the eldermen handed 
down by word of mouth,. Many of them were sacred 
and were believed as firmly as white children believe 
the beautiful story of Joseph. Others were told to 
amuse, or, like fables, were made to teach morals to the 
young. The myths in this volume, taken from the lore 
of several tribes, were chosen for their quaintness and 
beauty. At the same time they contain much informa- 
tion about Indian life and customs that is of value to an 
American child. A brief note explaining some custom 
or belief of Indian life or some fact of woodcraft, ac- 
companies each story. A special feature is a supplement 
on hand work, which gives instructions in the making of 
many typical articles of Indian workmanship,—a valu- 
able help to schoolroom study. 

GRANT, LINCOLN, AND THE FREEDMEN. Remi- 
niscences of the Civil war. With special reference to 
work for the Contrabands and Freedmen of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, by John Eaton, Ph. D., LL. D. In 
collaboration with Ethel] Osgood Mason. With portrait 
and facsimile. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Cloth. 331 pp. Price, $2. 

Of all the men prominent in the Civil war and in re- 
construction, Brigadier-General John Eaton was alone 
intimately associated with the cause of national educa- 
tion. General Eaton was United States commissioner 
of education from 1870“to 1886. He followed so close 
after the establishment of the bureau that he was virtu- 
ally the man to give it character. He was born in New 
Hampshire in 1829; graduated at Dartmouth in 1854; 
taught in Cleveland for two years; superintendent of 
Toledo, Ohio, three years; was student at Andover, 
Mass., Theological seminary when the Civil war broke 
out; was chaplain of Ohio regiment ore year; superin- 
tendent Freedmen; colonel colored regiment; breveted 
brigadier-general, 1865; editor Memphis Daily Post, 1866- 
*67; state superintendent of Tennessee, 1867-69; United 
States commissioner of education, 1870 to 1886; pres‘dent 
of Marietta College, 1886 to 1891; president of Sheldon- 
Jackson College, Salt Lake city, 1895 to 1899: inspector 
of education, Porto Rico, 1899 to 1903. No other Ameri- 
ean educator has had so wide a range of experience in 
important positions, civil, military, and professional, 2s 
had General John Eaton. The critical period in his ca- 
reer was associated with Lincoln, Grant, and the Freed- 
men, and his reminiscences are as important as they are 
interesting. After all the years of revelation of the char- 
acteristics of Lincoln, Grant, Seward, Stanton, Chase, 
and the other soldiers and _ statesmen, it is a sur- 
prise to find so much that is new and valuable regarding 
these men in this volume. Mr. Eaton was then well un- 
der forty, and his field of service was such as to place 
him in a unique relation to both the civil and military 
leaders, which makes his reminiscences exceptionally 
enjoyable because of their freshness and of the new 
point of view. But the highest value of the book grows 
out of the fact that it gives a phase of the history of the 
United States bureau of education that otherwise we 
could not have had. No other could have told of the 
congressional situation which jeopardized the bureau 
after three experimental years. The bureau had been or- 
ganized in 1867, just as public attention was wholly oc- 
cupied with conditions resulting from the war. The bur- 
eau was expected to have to do with those conditions. 
Dr. Barnard was the most distinguished American edu- 
eator, but he had had no relation whatever to the affairs 
with which the bureau was supposed to deal. He was 
never gifted in the art of dealing with men. He was im- 
patient with the ignorance of laymen and_ especially 
chafed under the opposition of Congress. Because of the 
friction in the second year of his administration Congress 
refused the appropriation necessary to print his report, 
reduced his meagre salary $1,000, and reduced his help 
to two underpaid clerks. Naturally, this condition of 
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things was intolerable, and Dr. Barnard had become im- 
possible. There was but one man who could rescue the 
bureau, General Eaton does not say so, but his recital of 
Bureau. General Eaton does not say so but his recital of 
facts makes this entirely clear. He had been out of col- 
lege less than fifteen years, had been a school principal, 
city and state superintendent, and had done more than 
all other men to direct the work with and for the ex- 
slaves, and, which signified more, he was on intimate 
terms with President Grant, who urged his acceptance 
of the office of commissioner of education to succeed Dr. 
Barnard. In fact the bureau would have been aban- 
doned but for President Grant’s public statement: “With 
millions of ex-slaves on our hands to be educated, this 
is not the time to suppress an office for facilitating edu- 
cation. The bureau shall have another trial.” General 
Eaton was commissioned to give it that trial. Referring 
to this bitter controversy, Senator Hoar in his autobiog- 
raphy says: “The result of the strife was that the bur- 
eau was put on a firmer footing with a more liberal pro- 
vision.”” Two years after General Eaton’s appointment 
President Grant’s message to Congress contained high 
praise of the accomplishments of the bureau. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP FROM 
THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. TO THE END OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By J. E. Sandys. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cambridge, England: Univer: ity 
Press: Cloth. 701 pp. 

Of all the lines of historical research there seems to 
have been one almost wholly neglected. That is the his- 
tory of classical scholarship which Dr. John Edwin 
Sandys has exploited most skillfully. It begins with the 
Athenian age and traces the growth in the Alexandrian 
and Roman times, through the middle ages to the revival 
of learning even down to English literature. Any ade- 
quate treatment of this book is beyond our space or time, 
Suffice it to say that it is the only book in English that 
covers this ground with any attempt at completeness; 
that the work is admirably done in every respect, desery- 
ing the confidence of all students and the adm ‘ration of 
all lovers of classical learning. There is no weak strain 
in the scheme or in its working out. It was heroic to at- 
tempt it, but the successful treatment justifies the hero- 
ism. The book-is highly important even in England ard 
is of inestimable service to American students. 


RENAN’S SOEUR HENRIETTE. Edited by Asso- 
ciate Professor W. F. Giese, University of Wisconsin. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 92 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

In selecting this segment of Renan’s writings, Profes- 
sor Giese has chosen one of the best things the brilliant 
Frenchman ever penned. It is the memoir of an adored 
sister, a woman of beautiful character, and who was the 
good angel of her brother throughout all the disturbing 
influences and painful experiences of his life. Always a 
charming writer, his charm seems at the highest when he 
is paying his fraternal tribute to his sister’s memory. 
In reading it, the student is in the society of the purest 
French. And to aid him (or her) the editor gives a dis- 
criminating introduction dealing with Renan’s life and 
gifts, and adding to the text illuminating notes and a 
full vocabulary. — 


HEINE’S DIE HARZREISE. Edited by Associate-Pro- 
fessor B. J. Vos of Johns Hopkins University. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Limp cloth. 213 pp. Price, 
45 cents. 

The Harzreise is one of Heine's best bits of writing, 
being the record of a foot-tour taken by him through the 
mountainous Hartz region of Germany. The description 
has an imperishable record. This little volume in Ger- 
man allows the student to gain an acquaintance with 
Heine at his best, and is invaluable as a specimen of 
pure German. The editor has given us also copious 4an- 
notations and an extensive vocabulary. 


PICTORIAL FRENCH COURSE. By D. J. Rees. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 146 pp. Price, 65 
cents net. 

The aim of this instructive and pleasantly-illustrated 
little volume is to assist the student in French to ac- 

,quire more readily the ability to converse in that tongue. 

And certainly it would seem as if the author reaches h's 

aim, for it is well constructed, and in its examples is 

easily within the pupil’s linguistic reach. The book has 
the additional value—and it is an important one—of 
having been edited by Paul Barbier of the University of 

France. 
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NAL INTELLIGENCE. 


under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.: secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

SANFORD. Henry J. Hall, who 
was elected superintendent of schools, 
vice Superintendent A. R. Paul, 
chosen superintendent at Shelburne, 
Mass., has entered upon 
and is rapidly grasping the deta‘ls of 
the work.. Mr. Hall comes well 
equipped for the superintendency, 
and will sustain the present high effi- 
ciency of the schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Charles Augustus 
Young, one of the foremost astrono- 
mers in the United States, died on 
January 3. He was born in Hanover 
December 15, 1834, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1853. He 
went to Dartmouth in 1866 as profes- 


his duties| 


sor of astronomy, remaining there un-' 


til 1877, when he became professor of 
astronomy at Princeton University, a 
chair that he occupied until his retire- 
ment from active work about a year 
ago. He was a specialist of solar 
physics. It was he who discovered 
the solar “reversion layer.” 

HILLSBORO. Miss Ethel Swan of 
Peabody, Mass., has accepted a _ posi- 
tion as teacher in the high school at 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


VERMONT. 


The annual census of Vermont schools 
has been completed, and the report is- 
sued under the supervision of State Su- 
perintendent of Education Mason §. 
Stone. The report shows that there are 
2,564 schools in the state at the present 
time, a decrease of eighteen since the 
last report was issued. The falling off 
is accounted for by the abolishment of 
many small schools under the new 
system of centralization. 


DRESSING, 


{THE DUS 


Proper ventila 


Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 


Free from 


tion will assist materially in keeping dust 


at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


per cent. 

Standard Floor Dressing is also a 
only keeps the floors from splintering 
in caring for them. 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans. 
three or four times a year for best results. 


remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


Apply 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will resultin the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet ** Dust and Its Dangers.” 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) © 


Write for a copy. 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer 


this question many times before 


every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 


Compiled by BURTON E. and 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Special Library Binding, $1.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 
33-37 East 17th St., New York 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag: in America. Ita to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own ers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildmg. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full informatien 

on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
EOW 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The proportion of male and female 
teachers is as one to ten, 334 men and 
3,650 women being employed in teach- 
ing capacities. Male high school teach- 
ers receive more than twice the wages 
paid to female teachers, the average 
salary for them being $93.55 a month, 
while the female teachers. receive 
$45.63, including board in both cases. 


During the past four years the cost 
of transportation for the scholars has 
increased by almost one-half, the 78,- 
250 scholars between five and eighteen 
years incurring an expense of $54,012 in 


attending school during the past year, 
while the cost was $37,000 in 1908. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. At the meeting of the 
Round Table to be held at Cooley’s 
hotel, Springfield, January 158, . the 
special guest will be Dr. Andrew W. 
Edson, associate superintendent, 
New York city, who will speak on 
“Problems and Opportunities Con- 
fronting a Superintendent.” Dr, Hd- 
son was formerly one of the agents 
of the state board and is thoroughly 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? ‘Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports Show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


comprising the 


: Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 
“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 
DO NOT BE: PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


familiar with the conditions under 
which we are working, and from his 
broad view of educational work he 
will have something worth while to 
say to the members of the Round 
Table. He is coming from New York 
orn purpose to meet and talk to us, 
and we ought to go the short distance 
necessary to greet and hear him. As 
usual, at 11 o’clock there will be tie 
greeting of friends, both old and new. 
Dinner will be served at 12.30 in a 
private dining-room. There will be 
an opportunity for questions and an 
informal discussion. Members may 
invite to dinner. as many guests as 
they want to pay for. Seventy-five 


cents each. Superintendent A. L. 
Hardy is the secretary. 
BRIDGEWATER. Miss Isabelle 


§S. Horne, teacher of vocal culture in 
the normal school for thirty years 
and whose students recently pre- 
sented her with $1,000, died on Janu- 
ary 1. 

BOSTON. Arthur A. Noyes will 
probably be permanent president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, following the example of Chi- 
cago with Acting President Jenkins, 
and Columbia with Acting President 
Butler. During his term, which be- 
gan with the present school year, he 
has revived many of the customs 
which had died out for lack of inter- 
est and attention, notable among 
them the convocations, which are 
very popular with the student body. 
It is not likely that any official action 
will be taken by the corporation until 
the beginning of the next school year. 
Professor Noyes has long been 
known as one of the eminent chem- 
ists of the United States. 


SOMERVILLBE. Superintendent 
G. A. Southworth, whose resignation 
is announced in his fifteenth annual 
report, makes these recommenda- 
tions: Changes in vacations to 
lengthen the school year; the exten- 
sion of high school accommodations 
by additions in the rear of the Eng- 
lish schoolhouse; the suspension of all 
kindergartens that force »rimary 
children into the streets for half a 
school day; the employment of addi- 
tional teachers in the Latin school; 
the noncurtailment of the evening 
school year; the awakening of pub‘ic 
interest in playgrounds for children: 
additional light for four of the older 
buildings; the substitution gf adjust- 


able furniture for that now in use; 
the employment of an additional tru- 
ant officer; the extension of manual 
training to include the eighth and 
ninth grades; the omission of sewing 
instruction in the eighth grade; the 
employment of two nurses in connec- 
tion with the medical inspection of 
schools; the employment of an _ in- 
structor of physical training for the 
high schools; the extension of super- 
vision by grammar masters to in- 
clude the smaller schools; the gradual 
reduction of the number of pupils as- 
signed a teacher; consideration of the 
merit plan of salary increase; the 
election of teachers on permanent 
tenure; the employment of exira 
teachers for backward  chi!dren; 
changes in the methods of schol] ad- 
ministration; provision for a sabbati- 
cal year for teachers. He believes 
that there should be many more pliy- 
grounds in the city properly equipped 
with apparatus for exercise. He be- 
lieves that nurses would properly 
supplement the work of the physi- 
cians. It is his idea that the employ- 
ment of teachers for backward pupi's 
would advance the general cause of 
education and be a material assist- 
ance to the pupils who are apt. His 
recommendation that there be a 
change in the methods of schoo! a1- 
ministration contains the suggestion 
that an assistant superintendent le 
employed to buy supplies and attend 
to other business details. ° 

WALTHAM.—Superintendent William 
D. Parkinson of the Waltham public 
schools in his annual report calls ‘atten- 
tion to the advisability of the school 
committee taking over the care of the 
public playgrounds from the play- 
grounds commission, also the use of 
the public playgrounds for school ath- 
letic games and exhibitions and charg- 
ing an admission fee. His theory is 
that under the present system the high 
school teams are forced to play on 
private fields, and the city is robbed of 
the revenue .which rightly belongs to 
her. 

Regarding playgrounds report 
says:— 

“The city has a large investment in 
playgrounds. It hesitates to burden the 
city treasury with the expense of im- 
provement and maintenance, the 
theory that everything owned by the 
public must be free or not used at all, 
forbids the deriving of any revenue 
from a ground that was once used 


wholly for revenue, and the application 
of this policy drives the public school 
team, which the public seems to de- 
sire cordially to support, to seek a 
private field, where the public pours 
in money in sums that would be 
thought excessive if asked for by the 
park commissioners or school commit- 
tee for precisely the same purpose. If 
the privilege| was granted for us- 
ing certain fields at certain under- 
stood hours of the day or 
upon certain days of the week for 
games or exhibitions at which a fee 
might be charged, it would do no more 
harm than is constantly being done in 
a hall owned by cities and towns. A 
percentage of the gate receipts returned 
to the city treasury would aid in main- 
tenance, and that portion of the pub- 
lie which takes great interest in wit- 
nessing outdoor sport would thus be 
contributing directly to the further ex- 
tension of those sports without adding 
to the tax burden. The school authori- 
ties of Boston have assumed the care 
of playgrounds and the direction of 
athletics. Other cities are taking steps 
in the same direction.”’ 

BEVERLY. The school census of 
Beverly shows 3,338 pupils between the 
ages of eight and fifteen years, of 
which 1,452 are boys and 1,436. girls. 
This is a net gain of 143 pupils during 
the year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SUFFIELD. Superintendent Dan- 
iel Howard has made one change in 
the force of teachers at the school in 
North street, Miss Carrie E,. Adams of 
Clinton, Mass., taking the place of 
Miss Maria 8S. De Wolf. Miss Adams 
is a graduate of the Worcester nor- 
mal school and for the past ten years 
has taught at Ashley, Mass. 

DANIELSON. Professor Aurin P. 
Somes, for over twenty years the suc- 
cessful principal of the local high 
school, recently residing in Southold, 
L. L., died January 3 at Rondout, N. 
Y. He was revered and beloved by 
all his pupils, and was for years on2 
of most popular school men in 
Connecticut. 

MERIDEN. Principal Gardner of 
the East Meriden grammar school 
has introduced a course of study- in 
civil government as applied to the 
town and city of Meriden. The great 
majority of the pupils in the public 
schools never go beyond the grammar 
grade, and anything which fits them 
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for intelligent citizenship and can be 
taught in the grammar grade without 
detracting from the other studies is 
of great value. 

SOMERS. The district schools be- 
gan the winter session with the fol- 
lowing teachers: No. 1, Miss Mabeile 
R. Avery of Somers street; No. 3, 
Miss Watrous, from Kensington; No. 
4, Miss Olive Kibbe of North Somers; 
No. 5, Miss Anna Dwyer of Hall hill; 
No. 7, Miss Alice Russell of South 
road, Somers; No. 9, Miss Florence 
Woodcock of New Haven; No. 6, 
graded school, Somersville, Miss L. 
May Huntley of Springfield; grammar 
department, Miss Sadie White of 
Pomfret Landing; intermediate, Miss 
Bessie Soule of Gaylordville;  pri- 
mary, Miss Sadie Sexton of n nth 
district at Somers. 

WATERBURY. The Connecticut 
Association of School Boards met 
here recently and appointed a com- 
mittee of nine members to conduct a 
vigorous campaign in the next ses- 
sion of the general assembly for 
much-needed school legislation. It 
will devote itself to obtaining three 
things: The establishment of a mini- 
mum of educational qualification for 
teachers and a minimum salary rate, 
compulsory skilled supervision of all 
schools, and the compulsory adoption 
of town management of schools. 

NORWALK. At the Over River 
school the services of an extra 
teacher are necessary because of the 
congestion in some of the grades. 
Miss Orah Mai King, who has been 
teaching in Rowayton, has been en- 
gaged to teach the new room, which 
has been unoccupied. Miss King will 
begin her new work about February 
1. Grade 6, which is now in Mrs, 
Simons’s room, and a portion of 
Grade 5, now in charge of Miss 
Kathryn Millard, will be under Miss 
King’s charge under the new ar- 
rangement. 


MIPDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


MARYLAND, 


BALTIMORE. Dr. Elijah Barrett 
Prettyman, ex-state superintendent, 
died in Baltimore on December 10, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, but had 
lived in Maryland since his childhood. 
He was made principal of the state 
normal school at Baltimore and sec- 
retary of the state board of education 
in 1890, which position he held up to 
1904. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


The session of Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association was called “one of 
the very best sessions.” President T. 
E. Lark and Secretary C. R. Scraggie, 
together with all their assistants, did 
most efficient service for the 1.7.0 
persons present. The university, 
normal school, and collezes of Iowa 
rallied all their friends at banque‘s 
and special parlors at headquarters, 
and all were, well patronized. lowa 
is big in agricultural resources, and 
is ‘waking up” more and more to its 
great educational possibilities. The 
possibility of a state aid provision for 
high and graded schools looks favor- 
able. Iowa should do all at once and 
include rural schools in the measure, 
if passed. The shortage of teachers 
by reason of the new certificate law 
was not seriously deplored. A reso- 
lution was passed favoring the ap- 


pointment of county superintendents, 
but this, of course, cannot become 
law till it is favored by the county 
superintendents. County superintend- 
ents are in touch, on account of elec- 
tion, with the voters and the elected 
oflicers and city superintendents, col- 
lege presidents and professors cannot 
earry through a measure to effect the 
county superintendents’ election 
without their aid. The officers for the 
year 1908 are: President: Abbie S&S. 
Abbott, principal of the high school, 
Cedar Rapids; vice-president, Princi- 
pal S. L. Thomas, Council Bluffs; 
second vice-president, County Super- 
intendent Hook, Decorah; third vice- 
president, Superintendent Blodgett 
of Atlantic. The next place of meet- 
ing will probably be Des Moines. 


ILLINOIS. 

President Edmund J. James of the 
University of Lllinois is president of 
the Illinois State Association. The 
other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
George W. Conn, McHenry county; 
E. E. VanCleave, Murphysboro; 
Gertrude M. Gregg, Pontiac; seere- 
tary, Caroline Grote, Macomb; treas- 
urer, Charles Hertel, Belleville; rail- 
road secretary, E. C. Rosseter, Chi- 
cago; executive committee, 
Hirsch of Macomb, for one year, and 
J. E. Wooters of Carlinville, for three 
years. 

CHICAGO. President Martin A. 
Ryerson of the board of trustees of 
the University of Chicago announced 
on January 2 that John D. Rockefel- 
ler has added $2,191,000 to his gifts 
to the university, making the total of 
his benefactions over $23,000,0C0. Mr. 
Rockefeller is said to have offered to 
treble all contributions to the memo- 
rial library, which the university is 
trying to erect in honor of William R. 
Harper. Trustees have already re- 
ceived $135,000 for this purpose and 
ope to add $65,000 to this sum, so 
that with Mr. Rockefeller’s contribu- 
tion, a structure costing $800,000 may: 
be erected on the campus. Securities 
to the value of $2,000.000 are set 
aside for this purpose, thereby adding 
$80,000 to the income of the institu- 
tion. Of the balance, $155,000 is to 
be used to wipe out a deficit in the 
accounts for 1906-07, and $36.C0) will 
be devoted to the purchases of books, 
laboratory apparatus, and _ other 
equipment. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN JOSE. In the recent issue of 


the Journal of Education a full ac- | 


count of musical triumphs by Miss 
Fisher in San Jose was accidentally 
credited to Los Angeles. 
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Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except-water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens and 
freshens the delicate 
skin-fabric, takes 
longer to expound 
than to experience. 
Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Little Johnny’s father is a physi- 
cian and his mother is a Christian 
Scientist. Recently the little boy 
was threatened with appendicitis. 
His sister, going into the room where 
Johnny was in bed, found a very in- 
dignant little boy, who made this 
complaint :— 

“Father and mother won't let me 
talk slang, but when I told mother 
how sick I was she said, ‘Forget it, 
and when I told father he said, ‘Cut 
it out.’ ’—Exchange. 
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Pythagoras, the toad, took his first 
in 1,000 years recently at the 
Bronx zoo. Four flies and an earth 
worm constituted the meal of the lit- 
tle black creature that had been 
buried for so many centuries, in 
limestone rock 500 feet down in a sil- 
ver mine at Butte, Mont. The ancient 
toad is slowly recovering his eyesight 


and the use of his limbs and is grad- 
ually turning green again, as he was 
| in the middle ages. He already has 
| emitted several feeble sounds, but 
| the croak has not come back. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies B°3"°* 


New York, N 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washingt on Penn, Ave. 
Chicago, 20 Avenue. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 


enver, Col 
Spokane, Wish 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bl 


FISHE 


faciligies for placi 
bare ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


AGENCY 


teachers incvery Patt 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


Tel, Hay, 995-4. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 


Chicage 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price 
i istory of the prree States..E.L. Bogart Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. $1.75 
The 4 Mary Harriot Norris Richard G. Badger, Boston 1.50 
Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Long. -Sandys University Press, Cambridge — 
Methods in Viant has. J. Chamberlain Univer. of Ch’ Press, h’ 2.25 
Studies in General Physiology............ Jacques 
Light Waves and Their Albert A. Michelson * 200 
Moral Education. Edward Howard Griggs B. Ww. Huebsch, N. 1.60 
Christian Origins....... Otto Pfleiderer 1.50 
New Humanism... rig “ 
Christianity and the Social Order.....: > ‘Camp fell Macmillan Co. “6 1.50 
The Distribution of Ownership........... J.H. Underwood 
Pitman’s Course in Shorthand............ — Isaac Pitman & Sons 1.50 
As the Hague Ordains.............. —— Henry Holt & Sons, N Y. cients 
Mhodeo B. Richman G. Putnam’ Sons, N .Y. 2.50 
The Fallen Stuarts...... ........... ...F W. Head “ pri 
A History of Scholarship Jobn E. Sandys 
A Treatise on .. W. J. Simpson “ “ 
The Court of PhillipIV... Hume a 400 
Exercises in French Prose Composition.. W.Corfort D.C. Heath & C9, Boston -25 
Heine’s Die Harzreise...........+. J. Vos {Ed.) om 
The Writing of English........-.... ..-P. J. Hartog Henry Frowde 60 
The Oceanic Languages........----. MacDonald 4.2 
Old Buildings of New cmmmond City Brentano’s — 
The Man of Galilee. .........66-..eeeeee ees G. G.R. Wendling Olcott Pub. Co. 3.00 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
BRIDGEWATER 
addrees the Principal, 


A.G Boypex, A.M 


CHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 
G. THOMPBON, Principal. 


CH FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


, 8. , Mass. 
TATE WORMAL L SCHOOL, | 
J. ASNURY PITMAN. 


Prissipal. 


TEACHERS FOR BOSTON. 


As a result of the change in the 
course of study from nine grades to 
eight, a much larger number of pupils 
will be graduated from the Boston 
grammar schools next June than ever 
before. The average age of these 
graduates will be somewhat below that 
of former classes, and a larger per- 
centage of them will enter the high 
schools, consequently many new teach- 
ers will be required next September. 
The certificates of many who are now 
on the eligible lists expire in June. 
The Boston service is particularly at- 
tractive to able young men and women. 
Ambitious teachers with a good record 


will do well to take the examinations 
which will be set by the board of super- 
intendents during the week ending 
April 11, 1908. Full particulars can be 
obtained from Thornton D. Apollonio, 
secretary of the school committee, 
Mason street, Boston. 


Professor Gwen Griffiths, the head 
of the physics department of the 
American College, Constantinople, who 
has had charge of ‘he order, classifica- 
tion, and program work in the college 
for several years, was obliged to re- 
linquish her dufiles early in December, 
and sail for America under leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the college 
year on acount of serious illness. The 
advanced elective courses in physics 
and geology will be omitted the second 
semester, and in other ways her ab- 
sence will be greatly felt in the college. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers. for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed. un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


At the quarterly meeting of the 
board of trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity the annual report of the 
treasurer was read. It showed the 
total receipts for the year 196-07 
were $592,037.75, and the total dis- 
bursements, $563,910.64. With last 
year’s balance of $38,710.26 and gifts 
of cash, real estate, bonds, etc., for 
the endowment account amounting to 
$795,735.82, the net balance to the 
university for the year is $862,573.19. 

The Harvard University catalog, 
which will be issued January 20, 
shows a total enrollment this year of 
5,763, a decrease of twenty-six from 
last year’s figures. The registraton 
of the Lawrence Scientifie Schoo!, the 
Bussey Institute, and the afternoon 
and Saturday courses for teachers in- 
dicates a considerable falling of 
from last year, which is not coun'er- 
balanced by gains in the law school 
and the summer school. The drop in 
the Lawrence Scientific School was 
to be expected, since many mea are 
taking advantage of the opportuni'y 
to register in Harvard College for the 
degree of S. B. The loss from this 
cause is, however, only 108. as com- 
pared with 300 last year. The grad- 
uate school of applied science has 
more than doubled in size, from 
twenty-nine to sixty-three. 

The progress of college libraries of 
the United States in fifty years is very 
striking, says the New York Evening 
Post. The subject is treated in the 
Library Journal by W. N. Carlton, li- 
brarian of Trinity College, who tells us 
that at the middle of the last century 
there were but two colleges in the 
United States, Harvard and Yale, 
which had 50,000 volumes. Such typi- 
cal New England colleges as Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Colby, Middlebury, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Wesleyan, and 
Williams had less than 7,500 each. The 
Columbia College library, the largest 
in New York, had 12.240; Hamilton, 
Colgate, and the New York University 
had less than 5,000 each; Princeton had 
9,000; the University of Pennsylvania, 
5,000; while seven other Pennsylvania 
colleges had an average of 2,839 each. 
Altogether, the 126 college libraries at 
that time in the United States possessed 
586,917 volumes, 155,000 less than are 
now collected in the Harvard library 
alone. Annual incomes for library pur- 
poses were as pitiful as the book col- 


lections. For some of the leading col- . 


leges the library incomes were as fol- 
lows: Harvard, $450; Bowdoin, $200; 
Princeton, $400; Amherst, $300; Wil- 
liams, $200; Union, $100; Columbia, 
$200. Only two college libraries had 
endowments, those of Yale and Brown, 
which were $27,000 and $25,000, re- 
spectively. Even more significant, as 
showing the small esteem in which the 
library was held, are the rules for 
use by students. The following are 
typical: At Amherst the library was open 
to students but once a week, and no 


fstudent was at liberty to take a book 


from the shelves without special per- 
mission. At Yale freshmen and sopho- 
mores were entirely excluded. 


During the Christmas vacation ex- 
tensive repairs have been made to the 
gymnasium of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Me., and with the beginning of 
gymnasium drill this week the students 
will have the benefit of many improve- 
ments. A new floor has been laid, and 
the entire system of lockers torn out 
and replaced with new steel ones of a 
more sanitary kind embodying the lat- 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 
One of the best all-around bills of 
the season will be given at Keith’s 
next week, with William Courtleigh 
and company, Laddie Cliff, Marzella’s 
trained birds, Fagan and Byron, 
Spissell brothers and Mack, Charles 
Leonard Fletcher, the Basque Quar- 
tette, and the Goltz Trio among the 
leading features. “Peaches” is the 
sketch to be played by William 
Yourtleigh and his company, which 
includes that clever character come- 
dian, Richard FP. Crolius. Laddie| 
Cliff is an English youth who has re- | 
cently scored a very big hit in New 
York with a_ repertoire of catchy 
songs, accompanied by some remark- 
able dancing. He is one of the big 
finds of the season among the im- 
ported acts. There never has been a 
more beautiful bird act shown in 
vaudeville than that of Marzella. 
Hafford and Mantell, vocalists and 
conversationalists; Edmonds and 
Lee, two clever “real coons’; Kitty 
Johnson, a pretty soubrette; the Jug- 
gling Barretts, club manipulators, 
and the kinetograph will 
the program. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Concluded. 
est designs for good ventilation and 
convenience. Besides, the baths have 


been thoroughly renovated and _rear- 
ranged so as to secure better accommo- 
dations. The apparatus has all been 
thoroughly gone over, and a consider- 
able amount added. 

President Edmund J. James of the 
University of Illinois has issued a 
eall for a national conference to mee 
at Urbana, Ill., on February 4 and 5, 
to discuss the relations of graduate 
schools of American universities to the 
preparation of teachers for high schools, 
colleges, and universities, and the 
preparation for practical professions. 

The library at the British Museum, 
which now contains between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 volumes, is without excep- 
tion the largest in the world, the 
only one which approaches it in size 
being the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
and it is interesting to note that for 
the accommodation of this immense 
number of books upward of forty-three 
miles of shelves are required. 

Charles E. Fogg, Coburn Classical 
Institute, 96, and Colby, 1900, has been 
secured as gymnasium instructor. He 
has had five years’ experience as gym- 
nasium instructor at Hebron Academy. 
The jirstructor will also act as coach 
of the basket ball squad. 

At a meeting of the special committee 
of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Maine the contract for the new 
agricultural building on the campus 
was awarded to George H. Wilbur & 
Son of Dark Harbor for $34,446. The 
new building, which will be commodi- 
ous and handsome, built substantially 
of Maine brick with granite trimmings, 
will occupy a place between the pres- 
ent farm building and the greenhouses. 
The money is on hand and work will 
probably be commenced as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 

A. Ross Hill, dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences and director of the 
School of Education at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has been chosen president of the 
University of Missouri, to succeed 
President Richard H. Jesse, resigned. 
President Jesse’s resignation takes ef- 
fect September 1, 1908, and Dr. Hill 
will assume office at that time. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 
is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDN ER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
| But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 
of a cen- best teach- 
where the *and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fillapply is every year more recog- 
'nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
| Greater New York, came to us for a teacher and when we named one, said, ‘Why, 
| sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and lam ashamed not to have remembered her im 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”” He would 
rather pay it than have 


her know that he had Via SYRA | SE, N. Y. 
to be reminded of her 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NWN, 


1302 AUDITOR 1UM 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 500 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ana Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book contains valuable information, Address C, J, ALBERT, gr. 


h 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Prart, 


es, publie 
anager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s ~ 
tem of music and drawing secure positions p; paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or furt. 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel S8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge EH. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 22870", 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 


| wc 00000004 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. ; 
TCQCRCIS’ | St. . . . 
Agency Long distance Telephone 


wo. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Have 
Ever Stopped 
To Think 


Why it is that more 


Remington 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes by the schools of the 
United States and Canada than all other makes of 


typewriters combined ? 


Well, the Answer is Easy 


Students of shorthand and typewriting know 
that the Remington is the Standard machine, 
and that Remington operators always enjoy 
the best opportunities. Therefore students are 
wise enough to want instruction on the Rem- 
ington, and the best schools are wise enough 
to give it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


MENNENS 


Borated 4. Talcum 


As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, first comes 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 


a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
have been recognized and commended by the medical profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’'s 


is used daily, after shaving and after bathing. In the nursery 
it is indispensable. For your protection--put up in non-refill- 
able boxes--the the lox.”” MENNEN’S 
face is on the cover it's genuine and a guar- 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25¢ 
Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN'’S Violet ( Borated) Talcum 


Toilet Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh-c"'t Parma Violets 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Personally-Conducted Tours 


TO WASHINGTON 


January 31, February 14 and 28, March 13 and 27 
April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4) 1908 


Attractive Educational Outings 


Round $95 Trip 


FROM BOSTON AND FALL RIVER 
$18 from New York 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except 
meals on Fall River Line steamer. 
Rate trom New York covers all expenses. 


Four Full Days at the National Capital 


VISITING PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


Full particulars may be obtained from GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
P.A. x E. D., No.5 Bromfield Street, cor, Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


J.R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent+ 


History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the 
United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 
School Journal, 


Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—/ournal 
of Pedagogy. 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the study..-- 
Journal of Philosophy. 


Professor Monroe has done a very excelient service in writ- 
ing this book.—/Pedagogical Seminary. 


Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—/ournal of Education. 


Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 


Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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